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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


FEVER  is  a  difeafe,  the  exigence  of 
which  no  man  could  have  the  leaft 
fufpicion  of,  fuppofing  him  acquainted  with 
the  ftructure  of  the  body,  the  properties  of 
the  folids  and  fluids,  theTarious  operations 
which  go  on  in  it  in  health,  the  manner  in 
which  they  take  place,  the  powers  which 
produce  them,  the  connection  of  the  body 
and  the  mind,  as  well  as  thefe  are  known 
at  this  day  to  phifiologifts,  anatomifts,  or 
thofe  who  have  ftudied  medicine  itfelf,  or 
any  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  conducive, 
or  which  have  been  thought  conducive  to 
it.  It  is  therefore .  only  to  be  known  by 
obferving  it  in  the  difeafed  bodies  of  men 
afflicted  with  this  diftemper.     Many  are  the 
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authors  who  have  deicribed  it,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  It  may  therefore  be  fuppofed 
that  the  hiftory  of  fever  fhould  have  been 
rendered  very  perfe<5t  by  this  time,  fince  it 
is  one  of  the  moft  frequent  difeafes,  and  has 
been  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  more 
efpecially  as  it  is  likewife  one  of  the  moft 
fatal  $  and  as  it  fo  occupies  the  whole  fyftem, 
as  to  abforb  during  its  continuance  .all  the 
faculties,  both  of  the  body  and  the  mind, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree. 

Every  man,  however,  who  has  read  the 
various  defcriptions  of  fever  which  have 
been  given  by  authors  ancient  or  modern,  of 
one  country  or  of  another,  becomes  im- 
mediately fenfible,  that  neither  its  caufes, 
rife,  progrefs,  or  termination,  are  thoroughly 
known,  or  perfectly  defcribed,  and  of  this 
he  will  be  more  fully  perfuaded,  if  he  has 
frequently  had  occalion  to  fee  the  difeafe. 

the  hiftory  of  fever,  therefore,  is  by  no 
means   thoroughly  underftood.      That  its 
treatment   is     not    underftood    thoroughly 
appears  clearly,  as  the  practitioners  of  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  countries,  who  attend  patients  in 
this  difeafe,  nay  of  the  fame  country,  town, 
and  even  diftrid:,  although  men  of  great 
learning  in  medicine,  employ  very  different 
modes. 

This  fubjedt,  therefore,  is  not  exhausted. 
Many  phyficians  have  laboured,  if  I  may 
ufe  the  metaphor,  in  the  geography  and 
culture  of  this  country.  But  the  geography 
is  far  from  being  delineated,  the  culture  is 
far  from  being  brought  to  perfection.  The 
author  of  this  treatife  can  only  meafure  a 
few  bafes,  carry  on  a  few  triangles,  examine 
perhaps  the  foil  of  a  few  fields,  cultivate 
fome  yards  on  the  furface,  or  bring  out  fome 
of  thofe  treafures  which  lie  deeper.  Many 
and  many  new  obfervers,  many  and  many 
new  laborers  muft  be  employed  to  bring 
the  whole  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  it 
to  perfection. 

Since,  as  has  been  already  faid,  nothing 
but  the  obfervation  of  the  appearances 
which  take  place  in  a  perfon  affiidted  with 
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fever,  nothing  but  feeing  the  effects  of 
medical  inftruments  employed  in  the  dif- 
eafe, can  give  mankind  any  idea,  either  of 
its  hiftory,  or  treatment.  Nothing  can 
give  any  man  a  power  of  improving  the 
knowledge  in  this  difeafe,  either  as  to  its 
hiftory,  or  cure,  excepting  having  feen  it 
frequently ;  and  one  not  .acquainted  with 
the  previous  knowledge  of  it,  which  exifts 
in  the  world,  cannot  tell  whether  he  has 
made  any  improvement  or  no.  What  has 
gone  before,  as  far  as  has  been  related,  is 
open  to  every  man  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  read  and  give  attention  to  what  is  written 
on  the  difeafe. 

It  is  natural  for  a  deader  to  enquire,  what 
opportunities  of  obfervation  a  man  has  had 
who  pretends  to  make  fome  improvement, 
that  he  may  not  wafte  his  time  in  perufing 
what  contains  nothing  but  dreams.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  impertinent  to  fay,  that  befides 
all  other  opportunities  of  obferving  this 
difeafe,  the  author  has  been  for  upwards  of 
tvventy   years  one  of  the  three  phyficians 

of 
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of  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital,  whofe  walls  have 
contained  nearly  four  thoufand  patients 
every  year,  where  the  proportion  of  fevers  to 
other  difeafes  is  much  greater  than  the  ge- 
neral proportion.  As  fevers,  and  indeed  all 
acute  difeafes  give  a  preference  in  the  ad- 
miffion  of  a  patient,  and  many  fevers  ori- 
ginate in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  hofpitals. 
His  attention  has  been  particularly  drawn 
to  this,  and  other  difeafes,  by  defcribing 
them,  and  pointing  out  the  manner  of  their 
treatment  to  ftudents  in  medicine,  three 
times  a  year,  for  thirty  years.  He  hopes 
therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  thought 
improper  in  him  to  try  to  contribute  his 
mite  to  forward  the  power  of  medicine,  by 
endeavouring  to  diftingui£h  this  difeafe,  and 
affift  in  extricating  mankind  from  its  pain- 
ful and  fatal  effects. 

Fever  has  obtained  its  name,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Arabic  and  Perfian,  principally  from 
the  idea  of  heat,  Pur,  in  Greek,  fire ;  febris^ 
in  Latin j  from  Jervere,  to  burn,  &c. 
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In  the  language  of  this  country,  the  vul- 
gar, if  they  are  hot,  fay  that  they  are 
in  a  fever.  The  intolerable  fenfation  of 
heat,  which  is  often  expreffed  by  patients 
afflicted  with  this  difeafe,  I  not  only 
know  by  the  complaints  of  patients,  but 
have  felt  the  excruciating  effects  of  it  my- 
felf. 

It  has  been  an  idea  that  many  practitioners 
in  the  art  of  healing  have  cherifhed,  that 
in  every  difeafe  there  is  fome  appear- 
ance, which  being  prefent,  the  difeafe  is 
prefent ;  being  abfent,  the  difeafe  is  abfent. 
It  is  indeed  fo  flattering  a  profpeft,  and 
would  render  a  knowledge  of  the  difeafe  fo 
perfectly  eafy,  that  men  who  have  confi- 
dered  themfelves  in  the  line  of  medicine, 
have  conftantly  been  extremely  apt  to  give 
way  to  the  delufion.  It  is  as  if,  whenever 
a  failor  approached  an  ifland,  where  there 
were  chalk  cliffs,  he  fhould  immediately 
conclude  them  to  be  the  fnowy  cliffs  of 

?AQny   and  the    ifland  therefore  of  Great 

Britain  *,  cr  on  the  contrary,  if  he  fell  in 

h  the  Columns  of  Stafa,  that   he   had 

fallen 
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fallen  in  with  the  Giants  Caufeway,  of  Irene. 
There  are  few  appearances  (fymptom  is  the 
Greek  name  for  appearance)  that  never  take 
place  excepting  in  one  particular  difeafe; 
and  ftill  fewer  particular  difeafes  which  do 
not  often  take  place  without  any  one  peculiar 
fymptom.  An  inflammation,  to  give  a  ftrong 
inftance,  but  perfe&ly  grounded  on  anatomi- 
cal difledtion*  may  take  place  in  the  pleura 
without  pain,  fince  not  only  adhefions  have 
been  found  on  direction,  but  fuppuration 
both  above  and  below  the  pletira,  when 
the  patient  has  never  complained  of  any 
pain  in  the  fide. 

Fever,  of  all  other  difeafes,  is  that  one  in 
which  a  pathognomic  fymptom  is  leaft  to  be 
depended  upon ;  that  is  to  fay,  an  appearance 
which  does  not  take  place  when  there  is  no 
fever,  or  a  fever  does  not  take  place  when 
there  is  no  fuch  appearance. 

Let  me  examine  thofe  appearances  which 
have  been  conlidered  as  pathognomic, 
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Heat,  that  fymptom  which  I  have  fhown  as 
'"  preponderating  in  the  ideas  of  all  thofe  na- 
tions whole  medical  knowledge  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  certainly  is  not  a  pathogno- 
mic fymptom  of  fever. 

Until  the  time  of  Van  Helmont,  there 
wras   no  means   of  meafuring  what  many 
Chemifts  call  at  prefent  the  apparent  Heat  of 
the  body.  He  rlrft  invented  a  meafure  of  heat 
by  the  expaniion  of  air  contained  in  a  glafs 
globe,    puihing    up    when    heated   a   fluid 
through  a  fmall  cylinder,  and  allowing  when 
cold  the  fluid  to  defcend  in  the  fame  cvlin- 
der,  and  by  that  means,  meafure  the  degree  of 
heat  by  the   expaniion   or   contraction   of 
bodies.     This    inftrument   has   been    fince 
aiuch  improved;  fo  that  by  the  difference 
between  the  expanfion  of  glafs  and  mercury, 
as  well  as  between  othert  folids,  fluids  and 
vapors,  we  can  meafure  very  exadly  what 
has  been  called  the  apparent  heat  of  bodies. 
By  the  application  of  this  inftrument  to  the 
bodies  of  patients  afflicted  with  fever,  the 
author  has  often  found  the  heat  lefs  than 
that  which  was  found  in  the  bodies  of  men 

in 
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in  perfect  health,  although  all  the  other  ap- 
pearances which  conftituted  fever  were  pre- 
fent,  even  when  there  was  foulnefs  of  the 
tongue,  drynefs  of  the  {kin,  frequency  of  the 
pulfe,  delirium,  and  the  patient  felt  himfelf 
very  hot.  That  is  to  fay,  the  heat  of  the 
human  body  being  meafured  by  a  very 
fmall  thermometer,  the  ball  being  only 
the  fourth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  cylindric  item  proportionally  fmall; 
the  ball  being  put  under  the  tongue,  the 
mouth  kept  fhut  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
and  the  refpiration  carried  on  through  the 
noftrils,  the  thermometer  has  been  at  960, 
950,  or  even  940,  in  fome  cafes.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  patient  has  felt  himfelf 
very  cold,  this  meafure  of  heat  has  fhown 
that  the  apparent  heat  of  the  body,  by  a 
thermometer  applied  in  the  fame  manner, 
was  j  04°  or  105°.  This  kind  of  meafure 
of  heat  being  totally  unknown  till  the  time 
of  Van  Helmont,  and  not  being  brought  to 
any  kind  of  perfection  till  long  after  his 
time,  we  cannot  ground  any  reafoning  upon 
it  that  can  be  at  all  connected  with  the  ideas 
of  Greece,  or  upon  any  defcription  of  the 
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feelings  of  mankind  with  regard  to  heat  in 
fevers,  where  this  inftrument  was  not 
known  nor  employed. 

Bring  next  into  consideration  the  feel  of 
the  patient,  with  regard  to  heat  and  cold.  Al- 
though his  feel  of  heat  is  more  frequent  and 
of  greatly  longer  continuance  than  his  feel 
of  cold  in  any  fever,  which  is  not  fatal  in  a 
few  hours,  yet  he  undoubtedly  feels  himfelf 
frequently  exceffively  cold;  very  often,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  attack  of  fever;  often 
at  the  beginnings  of  the  attacks,  when  fevers 
have  intermiffions ;  not  frequently,  but  not 
very  uncommonly,  in  the  middle  of  fevers,  in 
which  the  patient,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  is  never  free  from  fever. 

Another  perfon  applying  his  hand,  &c.  to 
the  body  of  a  perfon  afflidted  with  fever, 
feels  a  part  of  the  body  hot  fometimes, 
when  the  patient  himfelf  feels  it  cold :  fome- 
times it  may  be  felt  to  change  from  hot  to 
cold  in  almoft  an  inftant,  or  from  cold  to 
hot  in  the  fame  fmall  period  of  time ;  and 
this  by  no  means  confonant,  either  to  the 
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feel  of  the  perfon  afflicted  or  to  the  thermo- 
meter. 

Heat  therefore,  confidering  it  in  any  way 
that  it  can  be  meafured,  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
pathognomic  fymptom  of  fever ;  that  is,  an 
appearance  which  always  takes  place  when 
a  fever  is  prefent,  and  is  always  abfent  when 
a  fever  is  abfent. 

It  will  hardly  be  thought  neceffary  here 
to  confider  heat  in  the  body,  which  is  not 
fhown  by  any  of  thofe  meafures  which  I  have 
pointed  out,  and  which  has  lately  been  con- 
ceived to  exift  in  matter,  without  being  fen- 
fible,  by  producing  expanfion  of  folids,  fluids 
or  vapors,  or  fenfible  to  the  feelings  of 
mankind  or  other  animals. 

Some  authors  and  practitioners  have 
eonceived,  that  cold  followed  by  heat  confti- 
tuted  a  fever;  but  every  man  who  has  been 
converfant  in  this  difeafe,  and  has  attended 
to  its  attacks,  knows  perfectly  that  it  often 
begins  without  any  cold,  meafured  either  by 

the 
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the  thermometer,  the  fenfation  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  feel  cf  a  by-ftander. 

A  leffer  degree  of  heat,  meafured  by  the 
thermometer,  the  feel  of  the  patient,  or  of 
a  by-ftander,  we  call  cold :  In  fome  cafes 
of  fever  the  author  has  meafured  the  heat, 
at  the  firft  approach  of  an  attack,  in  all  thefe 
ways,  and  very  frequently  throughout  the 
difeafe,  without  ever  finding  a  greater  degree 
of  cold  than  the  heat  natural  to  the  body, 
from  the  firft  beginning,  till  the  final  end  of 
the  difeafe.  This  will  be  undoubtedly  con- 
firmed by  the  obfervation  of  practitioners 
and  relations  of  authors. 

On  the  other  hand,  cold,  confidered  in  the 
fenfe  I  have  explained,  has  frequently  taken 
place,  according  to  all  the  above  meafures,  in 
difeafes,  which  no  practitioner  has  ever  con- 
fidered as  fever  :  in  hvfteric  afFedlion  for  in- 
ftance.  Cold  therefore  cannot  be  deemed  a 
pathognomic  fyrnptom  of  this  difeafe. 

Frequency  of  the  pulfe  has  been  more 
generally    confidered     as    a    pathognomic 

fyrnptom 
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fymptom  of  fever.  The  pulfe,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  ar- 
teries, which  is  readily  felt  in  any  artery 
lying  near  the  fkin,  efpecially  if  it  be  only 
covered  by  the  fkin,  enumerates  alrnoft  al- 
ways the  number  of  contractions  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  In  perfons  in  health, 
indeed  in  animals  in  general  in  health,  the 
number  of  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  is  wonderfully  uniform ;  in  man- 
kind, at  an  adult  age,  it  is  moil  commonly 
73  ftrokes  in  a  minute,  fo  that  it  might  be 
almoft  taken  as  a  meafure  of  time  :  in  men 
hurried -with  bufinefs  of  large  towns,  it  varies 
a  little,  tho'  very  little ;  in  perfect  health, 
the  number  of  contractions  is  rarely  found 
to  be  lefs  than  70,  or  more  than  75  in  a 
minute.  We  find  not  uncommonly  idiofyn- 
crafies;  that  is,  difpoiitions  in  particular 
perfons,  where  the  number  of  contractions  of 
the  ventricle  is  fewer  3  others  where  there 
are  more  than  73  contractions  in  a  minute  • 
but  in  thofe  perfons,  in  which  this  takes 
place,  whatever  be  their  number  of  con- 
tractions in  a  given  time,  it  remains  uni- 
form 5  that  is.  to  fay,  if  the  number  of  con- 
tractions 
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tractions  of  the  ventricle  be  60,  then  it  is 
always  60  in  health ;  if  it  be  80,  then  it  is 
always  80  in  health  :  it  is  very  rare  to  find 
in  fuch  idiofyncrafies  the  number  lefs  than 
6o,  or  more  than  80,  and  thefe  idiofyncrafies 
are  very  uncommon,  one  not  happening  in 
an  hundred  times ;  or  if  we  take  thofe  in 
which  the  number  is  more  than  75,  or  lefs 
than  70,  not  one  in  a  thoufand.  The  con- 
tractions in  children  are  more  numerous,  and 
more  eafily  difiurbed  j  in  old  men  not  un- 
commonly lefs,  I  felt  the  pulfe  of  an  old 
man  in  the  Charter  Houfe,  whofe  natural 
number  did  not  exceed  26  contractions  in  a 
minute.  The  number  of  contractions  in 
old  perfons  is  alfo  lefs  regular.  In  the  prefent 
enquiry,  we  may  lay  afide  what  happens  in 
children  and  in  old  men,  and  confider  the 
natural  number  of  contractions  to  be  73  in 
a  minute. 

When  then  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  taken 
as  a  pathognomic  fymptom  of  fever,  it  is 
meant,  that  the  pulfations  of  the  arteries, 
that  is  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of 

the 
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the  heart,  is  more  than  j$  in  number  in  a 
minute.  But  it  is  by  no  means  agreed  by 
authors  or  practitioners,  that  any  encreafe 
above  73  in  a  minute  is  fever. 

It  has  therefore  been  a  qireftion,  what 
the  increafe  is  that  conftitutes  the  patho- 
gnomic fymptom  of  fever ;  fome  have  taken 
90  pulfations  in  a  minute,  or  any  greater 
number,  as  the  number  ivhich  conftituted 
fever.  Fever,  therefore,  according  to  their 
fentiments,  is  always  prefent,  when  in  a  per- 
fon  whofe  natural  number  of  pulfations 
is  73  in  a  minute,  become  90  or  mere 
in  a  minute :  this  has  induced  many  to  call 
all  difeafes  fever,  in  which  the  pulfation  of 
the  arteries  arofe  to  90  ftrokes  or  more  in  a 
minute.  Every  man  may  employ  any  term, 
in  any  fenfe  he  choofes,  provided  he  defines 
it.  Suppofe  therefore  we  admit  that  all 
difeafes  in  which  the  number  of  pulfations 
are  above  goMn  a  minute  to  be  fevers,  let  me 
examine  what  difeafes  mull  be  included  un- 
der this  name, 

Suppofing 
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Suppofing  that  there  is  a  fpafmodic  con- 
traction of  the  inteftines,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  pulfations  become  more 
than  ico  in  a  minute  ;  then  this  man  muft 
be  faid  to  be  afflicted  with  fever.  If  we 
exhibit  to  this  man  a  dofe  of  fpices,  the 
contraction  of  the  inteftines  is  carried  off, 
and  the  pulfe  foon  returns  to  its  natural 
Hate.  If  a  perfon  goes  down  a  dance,  "with 
more  than  ordinary  velocity,  the  pulfations 
are  frequently  more  than  joo  in  a  minute, 
and  therefore  this  perfon  is  afflicted  with 
fever.  If  a  woman  fhould  fuddenly  meet 
the  cbjeCt  of  her  love,  her  pulfations  are 
often  ioo  in  a  minute,  £he  then  likewife 
is  afflicted  with  fever.  But  thefe,  and  an 
hundred  other  cafes  which  might  eafily  be 
brought,  are  very  far  from  the  difeafe  which 
I  am  about  to  defcribe,  very  far  from  the 
fevers  of  all  the  great  practitioners  of  Greece, 
Arabia,  or  even  among  the  majority  in 
modern  times. 

Frequency  of  the  contractions  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  may  be  prefent  with- 
out fever  5  on  the  other  hand,  fever  may  be 

prefent 
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prefent  without  more  numerous  contractions 
of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  author 
has  feen  in  many  inftances  a  fever  take 
place,  and  go  on  as  a  continued  fever,  fo 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  fecond  week,  the 
pulfe  has  been  frequent  from  100  to  no,  or 
even  more,  the  tongue  covered  with  a  brown 
fur  and  dry,  the  fkin  dry,  great  depreffion  of 
ftrength,  coftivenefs,  violent  pain  in  the 
forehead,  the  eyes  ftupid,  delirium,  firong 
evening  exacerbations;  in  fuch  cafes  the 
Author  has  known  the  pulfations  become  as 
few  as  60,  50  or  45,  even  in  a  minute, 
all  the  other  appearances  of  the  difeafe 
remaining  the  fame,  that  is  to  fay,  as  they  are 
above  defcribed,  the  fever  even  encreafing  in 
all  other  refpects.  This  fmall  number  of 
pulfations,  after  continuing  for- two  or  three 
days,  has  given  place  to  a  number  of  pul- 
fations as  great  as  before,  fo  that  if  a  man 
had  attended  to  the  other  circumftances 
of  the  difeafe,  and  not  felt  the  pulfe,  he 
would  have  had  no  reafon  to  fufpedt  that 
the  pulfations  had  been  fewer  during  that 
time.  This  the  author  has  frequently 
fhewn  to  the  pupils  attending  St*  Thomas's 

C  Hof- 
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Hofpital,  as  it  was  fhown  to  him  by  Dr« 
Cullen,  Sir  John  Pringle,  &c.  &c.  It  has 
been  obferved  by  many  practitioners,  and 
fome  authors.  We  certainly  fhould  not  in 
this  cafe  affirm,  that  daring  this  time  a  pa- 
tient is  free  from  fever  :  therefore  a  fever  may 
be  prefent,  and  that  in  a  great  and  even 
fatal  degree,  without  an  encreafe  of  the 
number  of  pulfations  of  the  arteries^  that  is, 
contractions  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart. 

-  The  number  of  the  pulfations  of  the  arte- 
ries is  therefore  not  a  pathognomic  lymptomi 
of  fever,  fince  they  may  be  numerous  with- 
out a  fever  being  prefent,  and  lefs  nume- 
rous than  they  are  naturally,  even  in  the! 
word  cafe  of  fever. 

If  we  examine  the  reftleffnefs,  anxiety, 
ftate  of  the  tongue,  head-ach,  or  any  other 
of  the  fymptoms  which  often  take  place  in 
fever,  we  fhall  find  that  they  alfo  may  be 
prefent  when  there  is  no  fever,  aad  abfent 
in  a  patient  afflicted  with  this  difeafe,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  allow  that  theie  is  any 
pathognomic  fymptom  of  fever. 

DEFI- 
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DEFINITION  OF  FEVERS, 


A.  N  Y  difeafes  have  been  called  fever, 
even  by  practitioners  of  great  know- 
ledge and  obfervation,  which  the  author 
does  not  mean  to  include  in  the  number  of 
fevers.  In  the  frrft  place,  he  excludes  all 
affections  of  the  fyitem  which  depend 
upon  any  other  difeafe.  Thus,  in  phleg- 
monous inflammations,  in  pleurify,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  often  frequency  of  the 
pulfe,  greater  Strength  of  the  pulfe,  and 
hardnefs$  fculnefs  of  the  tongue;  lofs  of 
appetite  -y  want  of  fleep.  If  the  inflam- 
mation be  carried  off,  all  thefe  appearances 
fubfide  of  themfelves,  they  only  depending 
upon  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and 
therefore  are,  according  to  this  rule,  not  to 
be  confidered  as  fever.  So  in  inflammation 
of  the  inteftines  there  is  frequency  of  the 
pulfe,  with  contraction,  hardnefs,  and  fre- 

C  2  quently 
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quently  obftruftion,  pain  in  the  forehead, 
drynefs,  and  dufky  colour  of  the  ikin ;  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  brown  fur,  with 
great  depreffion  of  mufcular  ftrength,  con- 
vuliive  contractions  in  the  extremities,  nau- 
fea  and  vomiting,  coftivenefs,  &c.  If  the 
inflammation  of  the  intestines  is  carried  off, 
thefe  appearances  all  go  off,  they  depending 
entirely  upon  the  inflammation  of  the  intef- 
tines,  and,  therefore,  according  to  this  rule, 
cannot  be  conlidered  as  fever.  In  eryfipe- 
litous  inflammation,  that  is  inflammation  of 
the  ikin,  all  the  laft  enumerated  fymptoms 
may  arife.  This  inflammation  may  be  cured 
by  the  application  of  alkahol  diluted  with 
water,  and  all  the  fymptoms  affecting  the 
other  parts  of  the  fyftem  difappearing,  they 
cannot  be  conlidered  as  fever.  The  fame 
fymptoms  may  arife  in  the  dyfentery,  and  if 
the  inteftines  are  reftored  to  their  natural 
ftate,  go  off,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
conlidered  as  fever.  In  gangrene  and  mor- 
tification, limilar  fymptoms  may  arife,  and 
continue,  notwithstanding  that  the  dead 
part  is  cut  off;  ftill  1  do  not  include  them 
in  fever,  becaufe  the  wound  has  a  tendency 

to 
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to  gangrene  and  mortify,  and  docs  actually, 
in  a  great  proportion  of  cafes,  gangrene  and 
mortify.  It  is  this  difpofition  to  gangrene 
and  mortification  which  keeps  up  thefe  ap- 
pearances, and  therefore  they  depend  upon 
another  difeafe,  and  are  not  to  be  included 
in  fevers,  for  fever  does  not  give  a  wound 
a  tendency  to  gangrene  and  mortify.  If  thefe 
appearances  then  conftituted  a  fever,  they 
would  not  give  a  wound  a  tendency  to  gan- 
grene and  mortify.  If  a  phlegmonous 
inflammation  rifes  in  the  parts  furrounding 
the  dead  part  when  it  is  not  cut  off,  thefe 
iymptoms  do  not  appear  at  all,  or  if  they 
have  taken  place  they  fubiide.  So  in  like 
manner,  if  the  dead  part  be  amputated,  and 
the  wound  has  a  difpofition  to  good  fuppura- 
tion,  which  it  hasfometimes,  although  rarely, 
then  the  appearances,  which  I  have  laft  enu- 
merated, go  off  if  they  had  taken  place,  or  if 
they  had  not  taken  place  before,  they  do  not 
arife.  So  in  rheumatifm,  afflidting  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  body,  or  taking  place  in  various 
parts  by  metaftafis,  it  happens  frequently  that 
the  pulfe  becomes  hard,  full,  ilrong,  and  fre- 
quent; the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white 

C  3  cruft, 
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cruff,  lofs  of  appetite,  great  increafe  of  all  the 
fymptoms  in  the  evening,  and  great  relaxa- 
tion in  the  morning ;  but  thefe  all  depend 
upon  the  rheumatifm  affecting  particular 
parts  of  the  body,  and  if  all  the  topical 
affections  fhquld  be  carried  off,  then  thefe  ap- 
pearances which  have  been  enumerated  like« 
wife  fubfide,  and  are  not  therefore  according 
to  the  rule  laid  down  a  fever.  So  in  tetanus 
there  is  frequency  together  with  obftrudtion, 
pf  the  pulfe,  head-ach,  lofs  of  appetite,  nau- 
fea,  not  uncommonly  want  of  fleep,  deli- 
rium ;  but  thefe  fymptoms  depending  on 
the  fpafmpdic  contraction,  or  difpofition  to 
fpafmodic  contraction  in  different  mufcles 
of  the  body,  do  not  conftitute  3.  fever. 
There  are  many  other  difeafes  which  might 
be  enumerated  that  produce  affection  of  the 
fyftem,  generally  depending  upon  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  difeafe  that  gave  occafion  tq 
them,  none  of  theie  are  for  the  fame  rea-* 
fon  to  be  called  fever. 

When  a  difeafe  of  a  part  of  the  body 
produces  an  affection  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
in  which  there  are  many  appearances  fimilar 

to 
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to  thofe  which  take  place  in  fever,  if  upon 
removing  fach  difeafe,  the  affection  of  the 
fyftem  does  not  immediately  go  off,  but  be- 
gins to  fubfide,  and  continues  gradually  to 
fubfide,  fuch  affection,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
cannot  be  called  fever. 

The  next  rule  is,  that  a  difeafe  which 
affects  a  part  of  the  body  only,  that  is,  any 
particular  member  of  the  body,  fuch  as  an 
arm,  the  head,  ftomach,  &c.  and  does  not 
affect  the  other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  or  which 
produces  affection  of  other  parts  of  the 
fyftem,  depending  only  on  the  affection  of 
that  part,  cannot  be  called  fever. 

Practitioners  not  wTell  verfant  in  this 
difeafe,  have  frequently  fuppofed  themfelves 
fagacious  in  difcoverin^  fuch  difeafes  to  be 
fevers.  Thus  an  hemicrania,  which  takes 
place  by  paroxyfms,  which  fometimes  be- 
gin with  coldnefs,  and  produce  frequency 
of  the  pulfe,  foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  lofs  of 
appetite,  heat,  and  which  obferves  fometimes 
a  quotidian,   tertian*  or  quartan  type,  has 
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been  called  and  conceived  to  be  a  fever,  of 
which  it  has  nothing  of  the  effence. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  what  has 
been  faid,  that  a  fever  cannot  exift  along 
with  any  other  difeafe.  A  fever  may 
begin  fir  ft,  continue  for  fome  time,  and 
another  difeafe  may  arife  afterwards  without 
carrying  off  the  fever;  it  may  continue 
along  with  it  ;  the  going  off  of  the  fecond 
difeafe  may  not  carry  off  the  fever ,•  but  the 
other  difeafe  being  carried  off,  all  thefymp- 
toms  of  fever  may  ftill  remain,  and  it  may 
go  through  its  courfe.  This  feems  to  be  a 
cafe  which  has  been  with  difficult v  under- 
flood  by  practitioners.  For  example,  a  man 
fhall  be  feized  with  a  coldnefs,  anxiety,  de- 
preffion  of  ftrength  ;  the  coldnefs  may  be 
followed  by  heat,  frequency  of  the  pulfe 
may  take  place,  head-ach,  foulnefs  of  the 
tongue,  and  other  febrile  fymptoms  ;  then 
there  fhall  arife  after  fome  hours,  or 
even  after  fome  days,  pain  in  the  fide,  en- 
creafed  on  infpiration,  and  conftant  with 
cough,    difficulty    of   breathing,    hardnefs, 

fullnefs 
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fullncfs  and  ftrength  of  the  pulfe,  and  all 
the  other  fymptoms  of  pleurify  :  the  pain  in 
the  fide,  and  all  the  pleuritic  fymptoms  may 
be  removed  by  bleeding,  and  other  remedies ; 

yet  after  there  is  no  longer  any  pain  in  the 

> 

fide,  the  pain  in  the  forehead,  the  foulnefs 
of  the  tongue,  depreffion  of  ftrength,  and 
all  the  febrile  fymptoms  may  continue,  and 
the  difeafe  may  go  through  the  remaining 
part  of  its  progrefsjuft  as  if  no  pleurify  had 
arifen  in  it. 

Such  cafes  are  rendered  more  difficult,  in 
as  much  as  it  happens,  not  uncommonly, 
that  another  difeafe  arifing  in  fever  cures 
the  fever,  and  all  the  appearances  which 
continue  afterwards  are  entirely  produced, 
or  kept  up  by  this  fecond  difeafe,  the  fever 
having  entirely  left  the  body.  Thus,  if  a 
fever  fhould  take  place,  with  coldnefs 
followed  by  heat,  frequency  of  the  pulfe, 
pain  in  the  forehead,  great  deprefiion  of  muf- 
cular  ftrength,  and  the  other  fymptoms  of 
fever ;  in  two  or  three  hours  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  inteftines  may  arife,  and  cure  the 
fever,  although,,  however,  the  fever  is  car- 
ried 
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ried  off,  the  head-ach  continues,  and  fouU 
nefs  of  tongue,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  fre* 
quent,  as  well  as  fmall,  and  contracted  | 
but  thefe  appearances,  although  they  may 
be  the  fame  with  thofe  which  took  place  in 
the  fever,  yet  depend  upon  the  inflammatioa 
of  the  interlines  alone.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  interlines  be  cured  by  general  or 
topical  bleedings,  fomentations,  and  other 
remedies,  which  have  no  tendency  to  carry 
off  the  fever,  all  thefe  appearances  will  gra- 
dually fubfide,  and  ceafe  in  a  very  fhort  time 
after  the  inflammation  of  the  interlines  is 
cured. 

It  was  thought  neceffary,  before  entering 
into  a  defcription  of  fever,  to  confider  thefe 
preliminary  fubje&s.  The  defcription  of 
the  difeafe  is  next  to  be  entered  upon, 

A  fever  is  a  difeafe  which  no  knowledge  of 
the  flru£ture  of  the  human  body,  as  far  as  it 
is  at  prefent  known,  no  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  the  fluids,  as  far  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  inveftigated,  no  knowledge 
of  the  adion  of  the  moving  parts,  as  far  as 

they 
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they  have  hitherto  been  obferved,  could  give 
the  fmalleft  ground  of  fuppofition,  that  this 
difeafe  could  ever  have  exifted-  In  mowing 
its  hiftory,  therefore,  obfervation  of  the  dif- 
eafe is  to  be  entirely  adhered  to,  without  any 
reafoning  why,  or  how  any  thing  in  it  takes 
place,  or  without  any  theory,  as  it  has  been 
called.  It  would  be  juft  as  fruitlefs,  at  leaft 
for  any  ufeful  purpofe,  as  if  a  geographer 
were  not  to  defcribe  a  country,  but  reaibn 
why  an  hill  fhould  be  placed  in  one  region, 
valley  in  the  other  ;  why  one  more  is  rocky, 
another  fandy  ;  inftead  of  actually  giving  the 
fituation  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  rocky- 
jiefs  or  fandynefs  of  the  mores. 

A  fever  is  a  difeafe  which  affects  the 
whole  fyftem  ;  it  affefts  the  head,  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  the  extremities ;  it  affects  the 
circulation,  the  abforption,  and  nervous 
fyftem  ;  it  affe&s  the  fkin,  mufcular  fibres, 
the  membranes  -,  it  affects  the  body  and  affects 
likewife  the  mind.  It  is  therefore  a  difeafe 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  in  every  kind  of  fenfe, 
but  it  does  not  afredt  the  various  parts  of 
the  fyftem  uniformly  and  equally ;  but  on 

the 
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the  contrary,   fometimes  one  part  19  much 
more  affected  in  proportion  to  the  affection 
of  another  part ;  fometimes  thofe  parts  which 
were  moft  affected  at  one  time,   are  leaf!:  af- 
fected at  other  times,  fo  that  the  appearances 
which  are  the  principal  ones  in  one  fever,  are 
by  much  the  flighteft  in  another  fever,  or 
fometimes  are  totally  abfent.   This  has  given 
great  ambiguity  to  this  difeafe.    To  defcribe 
it,  it  is  neceffary  to  fuppofe  a  cafe,  in  which 
all  the  apppearances  which  ever  take  place 
as  effential  to  the  difeafe  mould   be  prefent, 
and  in   an  equal  degree,   though   no  fuch 
cafe  ever  happened,  efpecially  as  the  prefence 
of  one  appearance  does  not,  in  any  degree, 
neceflarily  imply  the  abfence  of  another.  For 
inftance,    in    moft  fevers    there  is.  pain    in 
the  forehead,   in   fome  there  is  no   pain  in 
the  forehead;  in*  moft  fevers  there  ia  foul- 
nefs  of  the  tongue,  in   fome  the  tongue  is 
of  its  natural  appearance ;  but  the  prefence 
or  abfence  of  head-ach  has  no  influence  on 
the  foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  and  the  prefence 
or  abfence  of  the  foulnefs  of  the  tongue  has 
no  influence  on  the  head-ach  ;  fo  that  there 
may  be  great  head-ach,and  great  foulnefs  of  the 
1  tongue, 
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tonrme,  both  together  in  the  fame  patient ; 
or  there  may  be  no  great  head-ach,  and  great 
foulnefs    of    the  tongue  in    one    patient ; 
or    there     may    be    little    foulnefs    of  the 
tongue,   and  great-head -ach  in  another  pa- 
tient;  or  there  may  be  but  little  foulnefs  of 
the  tongue,  and  little  head-ach    in  another 
patient ;  or  there  may  be  head-ach  with  no 
foulnefs  of  the  tongue  in  one   patient ;  or 
there  may  be  foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  and 
no  head-ach  in  another  patient ;   or  there 
may  be  neither  head-ach  nor  foulnefs  of  the 
tongue  in  another  patient ;  and  fo  it  may  be 
of  any  other  two  fymptoms  whatever,  which 
occur  in  this  difeafe. 

Fevers  take  up  different  times  in  their 
natural  duration;  fometimes  they  go  through 
the  whole  of  their  natural  courfe  in  eight, 
ten  or.  twelve  hours,  fo  that  the  patient  is 
fei&ed  with  the  difeafe,  all  the  fymptoms 
arife  which  conftitute  the  eflence  of  it,  the 
natural  cure  takes  place,  terminates  the  dif- 
eafe ;  or  in  other  words,  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent appearances  take  place,  the  difeafe  is 
entirely  terminated,  and  health  refbred  in 

this 
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this  period  of  time.  This,  therefore,  mtife 
be  considered  as  a  complete  fever,  fince 
every  thing  which  is  effential  to  fever  hap- 
pens in  it.  If  a  man  making  a  journey  goes 
with  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  another 
With  that  of  a  fnail,  the  journey  is  equally 
performed,  although  in  different  times.  If 
the  journey  con  fills  of  one  ftage,  or  of  many 
ftages ;  in  the  fifft  inilance^  the  journey  will 
fee  completed  in  one  ftageas  perfectly  as  in  the 
other,  It  will  be  completed  in  the  feveral 
ftages.  When  a  fever  goes  through  its  whole 
eourfe  in  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours,  it  has 
€ompleted  its  existence  as  perfectly  as  if  it  had 
taken  eight  or  ten  months.  If  it  completes 
its  eourfe  in  one  ftage,  it  has  completed  it 
as  perfectly  as  if  it  had  gone  through  many 
fimilar,  or  even  diffimilar  ftages.  This  is 
clearly  the  idea  of  Sydenham,  one  of  the 
veryfirft  authors  for  accurate  obfervation* 
as  well  as  many  other  great  authors  and 
practitioners. 

If  a  difeafe  completes  its  eourfe  in  a 
fhort  time  in  feme  cafes,  and  in  others 
takes  a  longer  time  in  completing  its  eourfe, 
it  is  fometimes  bed  to  confider  its  hiflory 
in   the   ohq  cafe,    and  fometimes    in    the 

other. 
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other.  If  there  is  not  time  for  the  ap- 
pearances to  be  obferved  diftinctly,  then 
undoubtedly  we  fhould  take  thofe  cafes 
where  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  occupies  a 
longer  period  of  time.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  fufricisnt  time  for  obferving  with 
great  enough  accuracy,  all  the  different  ap- 
pearances in  that  cafe,  it  is  better  to  take 
the  difeafe  which  occupies  a  fmaller  period 
of  time  in  its  courfe,  becaufe  it  is  lefs  fub- 
jecl:  to  be  mixed  with  any  other  diforder,  the 
appearances  of  which  may  be  improperly 
taken  for  the  appearances  of  the  difeafe 
which  is  meant  to  be  defcribed. 

A  fever  which  goes  through  its  courfe, 
and  is  completely  terminated  in  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  hours,  gives  fufficien  t  time  to  ob- 
ferve  all  the  effential  appearances  which 
take  place  in  the  difeafe,  and  therefore  it  is 
to  be  firft  attended  to. 

A  fever  which  terminates  in  lefs   than 

twenty-four  hours,  terminates  in  lefs  than  a 

day  and  night,   therefore  was  called  by  the 

Greeks  ephemera.     Many  modern  authors, 

5  fuch 
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fach  as  Boerhaave,  have  confidered  any  little 
diforder  that  arifes  from  exercife,  eating  too 
large  a  quantity  of  food  of  difficult-  di- 
geftion,  drinking  too  much  wine,  or  any 
other  fuch  caufe  of  a  difeafe,  which  ter- 
minated in  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours,  an 
ephemera  ;  but  thefe,  like  Boerhaave  him- 
felf, have  not  been  clinical  practitioners,  that 
is  practitioners  who  attended  any  *con- 
fiderable  number  of  patients  confined  to 
their  beds  with  fevers.  The  author  has  fern 
feveral  fevers  in  which  all  the  effential  ap- 
pearances took  place,  and  terminated  in 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours.  It  is  fuch  a 
fever  that  I  am  now,  therefore,  in  the  firft 
place  to  defcribe,  taking  afterwards  all  the 
other  varieties  which  occur. 

A  fever  frequently  begins  with  very  mark- 
ed fymptoms  all  at  once ;  that  is,  a  man  in 
perfect:  health  feels  himfelf  difeafed  to  a 
great  degree,  in  lefs  than  a  minute.  For 
example,  fuppofing  a  man  fitting  down  to 
dinner  with  a  great  appetite,  feels  himfelf  in- 
ftantly  fo  much  affected  with  this  difeafe  as 
not  to  be  able  to  touch  a  morfel.  He  may  be 
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thus  fuddenlyaffedted  at  any  timeinthe  tweil* 
ty-four  hours,  but  not  equally;  a  great  many 
more  fevers  begin  between  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing and  eight  in  the  evening,  than  take  place 
between  eight  in  the  evening  and  eight  in  the 
morning.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference; 
according  to  the  author's  obfervation,  at 
leaft  ten  fevers  take  placex  between  eight  in 
the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening,  for 
one  that  takes  place  between  eight  in  the 
evening  and  eight  in  the  morning. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  hiftory 
of  fever  is  to  be  given  here  as  it  arifes  from 
obfervation,  and  not  from  any  fuppofition. 
It  is  not  therefore  pretended  to  be  under- 
stood, why  this  difference  of  proportion 
fhould  take  place.  Some  have  fuppofed 
that  the  fan's  paffage  over  the  meridian  has 
an  effect,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  ground  for  this,  becaufe  the  number  of 
firft  attacks  of  fever,  which  take  place  at 
noon,  or  near  it,  are  not  remarkably  greater 
than  thofe  which  take  place  two  or  three 
hours  fooner  or  later.  In  fhorr,  fever  is  a 
difeafe,   the  whole   of  the  appearances   of 
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which  have  been  in   no   ways   accounted 
for. 

The  firft  appearance  which  generally  takes 
place  is  uneaiinefs  and  reftleffnefs,  a  gene- 
ral uneafinefs,  the  patient  feeling  himfelf  ill, 
hut  incapable  of  fixing  upon  any  particular 
pain  in  any  part  of  the  body.  This  uneaiinefs 
affects  the  mind  at  the  fame  time.  *■  Perhaps 
in  this  cafe  it  is  the  mind  which  is  firft  affected. 
It  is  indeed  a  proposition  rifked  with  great 
doubt,  that  a  difeafe  mould  be  in  the  mind, 
not  in  its  moral  fenfe ;  thole  diforders  which 
are  found  in  the  mind,  connected  with  bo- 
dily difeafe,  having  been  confidered  as  ariling 
from  fome  derangement  in  the  body.  This 
I  object  will  be  confidered  more  fully  after- 
wards, the  author  offering  it  with  the  greater! 
diffidence .  Along  with  this  uneafinefs  there 
is  a  reftleffnefs,  the  patient  wifhing  to  change 
his  place  or  pofture  frequently;  the  mind 
like  wife  cannot  reft  upon  one  object,  it  often 
wanders  from  one  to  another  fubject.  At  the 
fame  time  there  is  a  feel  of  wearinefs  which 
refills  thediipofition  in  the  patient  to  change 
his  place  and  pofture,  and  refills  the  difpo- 
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fition  of  the  mind  to  alter  the  object  of  its 
attention,  rendering  the  wiili  for  fuch  con- 
flant  changes  ineffectual  :    with  thefe  arifes 
an  adual  inability  of  exerting  the  mufcular 
powers,  or  performing  any  of  the  fu notions 
of  the  body;  and  alfo  an  actual  inability  of 
exercifing  the  great  faculties  of  the  mind, 
the  powers  of  perception,  memory,  arrange- 
ment of  ideas,  and  of  the  judgment,  in  the 
fame  degree    that  they  exifted  in   health. 
The  degree  in  which  thefe  take  place  is  ex- 
tremely different  in  the  attacks  of  different 
fevers ;  but  thefe  appearances  are  very  rarely 
abfent,  although  indeed  they  may  alfo  hap- 
pen in  other  difeafes. 

This  inability,  which  is  common  both  to 
the  body  and  mind,  has  been  called  weak- 
nefs  or  debility.  It  appears  to  the  author, 
that  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  depreffion 
of  ftrength,  as  he  believes  ithas  been  by  fome 
authors.  That  is,  it  is  not  that  the  powers 
of  the  body  are  loft,  but  they  are  prevented 
from  acting  by  the  difeafe.  If  the  powers 
of  the  body  were  really  taken  away,  then 
this  inability  of  exerting  the  powers  of  the 
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body  and  the  mind  would  remain  after  the 
difeafe  was  removed ;  but  it  does  not  remain, 
for  if  the  difeafe  ceafes  in  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
hours  in  any  of  the  ways  hereafter  defcribed, 
the  inability  ceafes  likewife,  and  both  the 
body  and  mind  can  exert  themfelves  with  a 
vigour  nearly  equal  to  wrhat  they  could  have 
done  juft  before  the  difeafe  began,  or  in 
perfect  health.  If  fuch  a  weight  were  laid 
upon  a  fpring  moving  a  machine  as  to  over- 
come it  without  deftroying  its  elafticity, 
that  fpring  would  be  prevented,  either  al- 
together, or  in  a  certain  degree,  -from  keep- 
ing up  the  motions  of  the  machine ;  but 
that  unufual  weight  being  removed,  the 
fpring  would  immediately  be  enabled  to 
perform  all  its  former  functions  with  the 
fame  force  and  regularity  as  before  fuch 
weight  was  laid  on  ;  whereas  when  applica- 
tion had  been  made  which  diminished  the 
elafticity  of  the  fpring,  then  it  could  not 
produce  its  former  effects  until  means  had 
been  taken  to  reftore  its  temper  and  force. 

Along  with  thefe,  but  more  commonly 
after  them,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
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patient  feels  a  fenfe  of  cold,  the  fame  kind 
of  fenfation  that  he  feels  when  furrounded 
by  a  colder  medium  than  he  is  accuftomed 
to ;  he  wifhes  therefore  to  go  near  a  fire,  or 
into  the  rays  of  the  fan,  or  to  put  on 
warmer  cloathing  ;  he  does  not  therefore 
feel  a  fenfe  of  internal  but  external  cold  ;  it 
is  not  that  fenfation  which  is  often  called  a 
feel  of  cold  in  the  flGmach  ;  but  it  is,  as  it 
were,  that  the  patient  was  in  a  cold  atmof- 
phere,  or  put  on  cold  deaths.  This  ap- 
pearance is  vaftly  more  uncertain  than  the 
reftleiihefs,  fenfe  of  uneafinefs,  wearineft,  and 
inability. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any 
phifiological  difquifition,  becaufe  all  phifio- 
logy,  as  far  as  it  is  hitherto  known,  is  totally 
or  nearly  ufelefs  in  explaining  any  thing 
which  happens  in  fever ;  therefore,  I  do 
not  enter  here  into  any  of  the  ideas  that 
have  been  held  with  regard  to  the  caufes* 
which  have  been  thought  to  govern  the 
temperature  of  the  bodies  of  animals.  I 
proceed,  therefore,  to  relate  this  lingular  cir- 
cujnftance,  that  when  a  thermometer,   ap- 
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plied  to  a  part  of  the  body,  mows  a  greater 
degree  of    heat,  the  patient  himfelf  feels 
himfelf  cold,   and  fometimes  in   that  very 
part  where  the  thermometer  mows  a  greater 
degree  of  heat.     Practitioners  have  not  been 
fufficiently  correct  in  relating  this  pheno- 
menon ;  for  if  a  man  feels  cold  in  the  exte- 
rior parts  of  his  body  as  if  he  were  in  a  cold 
medium,    which     is   a  fenfation,  as^    has 
been  already  mentioned,  which  takes  place 
in    fever,  he   does   not    conceive    that   his 
tongue  is  cold  ;   if  then  a  thermometer   be 
placed   under  the  tongue,  fo  that  the  heat 
meafured  by  it  is  greater  than  in  the  na- 
tural flate ;   it  is  not  to  be  taken  as    con- 
tradicting the  patient's   feeling,   becaufe  he 
did  not  feel  that  part  of  his  body  cold.     In 
the  very  parts  which  the  patient  feels  cold, 
as  in  the  hand,  for  example,  a  thermometer 
fometimes  fhows   a  greater  degree  of  heat 
than  it  would  have  mown  if  it  had  been 
applied  to  the  hand  under  all  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  when  the  patient  was  in  health. 
This  is  by  no  means  always  the  cafe,  for 
it  frequently  happens,   that  in  the  exterior 
parts  of  the    body,   the    thermometer  ac- 
cords 
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cords  with  the  feel  cf  the  patient,  more 
frequently  indeed  in  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
body  than  under  the  tongue,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  employ  it  within  the  body,  or  ex- 
amine the  heat  of  the  interior  parts  by  any 
means.  The  thermometer  fhows  fometimes 
in  the  attack  of  fever  a  lefs  degree  of  heat 
than  takes  places  in  the  natural  ftate  of  the 
body  :  940  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is 
the  loweft  that  has  been  obferved  by  the 
author,  in  as  far  as  the  interior  degree  of 
heat  could  be  afcertained  with  a  fufrlcient 
degree  of  precifion. 

Bodies,  by  certain  means,  may  be  heated 
only.  For  example,  the  rays  of  the  fun  heat 
bodies ;  but  the  abfence  of  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  or  any  action  of  the  fun,  does 
not  cool  bodies.  In  other  words,  the 
fun  being  on  one  fide  of  the  earth  heats 
bodies,  but  the  fun  being  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  earth  does  not  cool  them.  The  cold 
which  takes  place  when  the  fun  does  not 
heat  any  part  of  the  earth,  arifes  always 
from  caufes  which  do  not  depend  upon  what 
part  of  the  earth  is  objected  to  the  Ian.     So 
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friction   heats  bodies,    but  the   abfence  of 
friction  employed  in  any  way  does  not  cool 
them  >,  when  the  friction  ceafes,   the  lofs  of 
heat  which  it  produced  is  totally  dependant 
upon  caufes  with  wliich  friction  has  nothing 
to  do.     In  other  cafes,  caufes  which  pro- 
duce heat  have  iimilar  ones  which  produce 
cold.      So    in   fevers,   fever   produces    cold 
without  any  ether  means  except  the,  fever 
itfelf.     Aphyiician,  or  a  by-ftander,  hold- 
ing the  hand  of  a  perfon  in  the  attack  of  a 
fever,  feels,  in  lefs  than  five  feconds,  a  great 
degree  of  cold  in  that  hand.   A  thermometer 
applied,  falls  to  a  lower  degree  than  it  would 
have  done  if  applied   fome  feconds  before, 
even  if  it  had  been  previoully  brought  up 
to  fome  thing  more  than  the  ordinary  heat  of 
that  part   of  the  body,   and  therefore  in   a 
much  lefs  time  than  the  heat  of  the  body 
could  poflibly  have  difFufed  to  the  furround- 
ing  medium.     In   Europe,  we  always  live 
in  an  atmofphere   colder    than  the  natural 
heat  of  the  body,  therefore  the  human  body 
is  always  hotter.    If  the  caufe,   whatever 
it  may  be,  that  produces  this  greater  degree 
t>£  removed,  and  prevents  it  from  acting  fuf- 
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ficiently  ftrong,  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  as 
mown  by  the  thermometer,  would  certainly 
take  place,  from  the  heats  being  diffipated  to 
the  furrounding  fubftances.     But  there  are 
parts  of  the  earth  where  it  happens  for  feveral 
weeks,  that  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
other  mediums  in  which  men  live5  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  human  body.    Whether  in 
fuch  cafes  the  attacks  of  fever  are  attended 
with  greater  degree  of  cold,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  thermometer,  we  have  no  obfervation  ; 
but  the  author  has  very  good  evidence  of  the 
fenfation  of  cold  taking  place   on  the  at- 
tack of  fever,    even  when  the  heat   of  the 
atmofphere,    in  the  made,    is   confiderably 
above  the  natural  heat  of  the  body.     This 
heat    is    very  nearly  uniform,     not    vary- 
ing a   degree  of   Fahrenheit's   thermome- 
ter in  any  climate  in  health,  when  meafured 
under  the  tongue,  or  by  fuch  means  as  can 
be  employed  to  afcertain  the  heat  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  body.    The  author  there- 
fore would  prefume  that  an  attack  of  fever 
has  the  power  of  diminiming  the  heat,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged  of  by  a  thermometer,  with- 
out its  being  diffipated  to  furrounding  bo- 
dies,    or   diminished  by   any  method   by 
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which  a  lefTer  degree  of  heat  is  given,  by 
any  other  means  than  by  fever  itfelf.  We 
iudge  of  cold  by  the  feel ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  a 
fubftance  of  a  certain  temperature  of  heat 
be  applied  to  the  fkin,  or  the  mouth,  or  the 
ftomach,  or  fome  other  parts  of  the  body. 
We  feel  afenfation  of  cold  on  touching  the 
ikin  of  a  patient  in  the  attack  of  fever. 
This  fenfation  very  often  neither  accords 
with  the  fenfation  of  the  patient,  nor  the 
degree  of  heat  mown  by  the  thermometer. 
This  is  an  appearance  fo  extremely  unlikely 
in  itfelf,  that  the  author,  when  it  was  re- 
lated to  him,  thought  it  quite  impoffible. 
It  may  be  found  in  many  authors,  although 
not  laid  down  with  great  precifion,  but  fre- 
quent attention  to  the  attacks  of  fevers 
has  convinced  him  perfectly,  that  a  part 
which  the  patient  feels  cold,  feels  hot 
to  a  by-ftander,  and  e  contra.  But  this 
is  very  far  from  being  always  the  cafe  j  it 
happens  often  that  the  patient  and  the  phy- 
fician,  when  he  has  his  hand  upon  the  arm 
of  his  patient,  mail  agree  with  one  another 
perfectly  in  their  idea  of  coldnefs,  and  the 
thermometer  mail  fometimes  agree,  and 
fometimes  difagree  with  them, 
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In  the  attack  of  a  Ample  fever,  which 
is  at  p  relent  attempted  to  be  defcribed, 
the  degree  of  eoldnefs  meafared  by  the 
feel  of  the  patient,  the  feel  of  the  by- 
ftander,  or  the  thermometer,  is  extremely 
unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  It 
is  moft  equal  to  the  patient  himfelf  -y  but 
that  is  common  to  the  general  fenfations  of 
mankind  in  health  •  for  if  a  man  mould  fit 
in  a  warm  room,  and  there  mould  be  an. 
hole  in  the  door  blowing  againft  a  particular 
part  of  his  body,  although  the  cold  air  be 
not  applied  to  a  circle  of  above  two  or  three 
inches  diameter  on  the  furface  of  his  body, 
he  feels  univerfally  cold.  To  a  thermome- 
ter, or  a  by-ftander,  the  cold  of  different 
parts  of  the  body  frequently  feels  very  un- 
equal, and  very  fluctuating. 

With  thefe  fymptoms,  a  diminution  of 
fenfation  takes  place.  Senfation  is  partly  an 
affection  of  the  body,  and  partly  of  the 
mind.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  it  is  neceffary 
that  fome  impreffion  mould  be  made  on 
|bme  part  of  the  body,  or  at  leaft  that  fome 
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mechanical  affection  fhould  be  produced,  in 
order  that  an  idea  fhould  be  excited  in  the 
mind.     As  for  example,   the  picture  of  an 
object  rnuft  be  painted  upon  the  retina  by 
the  lenfes  of  the  eye,   in  order  that  the  fen- 
fation of  virion  fhould   take  place.     It  is 
true,  that  a  man  fometimes  may,  and  does 
conceive  that  he  fees  an  object,  light  for  in- 
ftance,  although  no  fuch  object  is  pointed 
on  the  retina  -,  but  this  is  memory,  and  not 
fenfation,  for  no  new  idea  of  any  vifible 
object  was  ever  acquired  by  fuch  a  fenfation. 
It  is  well  known,  and  I  believe  univerfaliy 
allowed,   that  all  new  ideas  arife  in  the  hu- 
man mind  from  impreffions   made  on  the 
fenfible  parts,  except  fuch  as  arife  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  its  own  operations  ;  but  an 
irnpreflion  may  be  made  on  any  fenfible  part 
without  exciting  any  idea  in  the  mind.     A 
man,  for  example,  fitting  on  the  bench  of  a 
play-houfe,  had  no  idea  of  the  hardnefs  of 
the  bench  when  he  faw  Garrick  in  Lear  bring 
the  body  of  Cordelia  upon  the  ftage.     The 
mind  muft  be  vacant  to  draw  its  attention 
to  the  impreffions  made  upon  the  body,  in 
order  that   ideas  fhall  be   excited  by  fuch 
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impreffions.  When  we  fpeak,  therefore, 
of  the  fenfibility  of  the  fyftem,  we  mull  be 
careful  to  difcriminate  between  thefe  two 
functions,  viz.  the  impreffion  made  on  the 
orean,  and  the  fenfation  excited  on  the  mind. 

The  firft  thing  that  is  to  be  treated  of  is, 
how  far  the  impreffions  made  upon  the  body 
have  their  power  of  exciting  ideas  in  the 
mind  in  fever  diminifhed. 

In  the  firft  place,  in  fome  cafes  the  im- 
preffion upon  the  body  muft  be  much  lefs, 
when  an  extremity  is  really  much  colder 
than  in  a  natural  ftate.  A  fubftance 
like  wife  colder  to  the  thermometer  can- 
not produce  the  fame  impreffion  of  cold 
upon  the  fkin  of  that  extremity  that  it 
would  if  the  extremity  had  been  warmer, 
for  the  fenfation  of  cold  depends  upon  the 
temperature  which  the  fkin  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to. 

In  the  fccond  place,  the  depreffion  of  the 
mufcular  power  may  render  the  impreffion 
upon  the  body  lefs  perfect.  The  mufcles 
of  the  eyes,  by  changing  the  convexity  of 
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the  lenfes  of  the  eye,  adapt  the  focus  of 
more  or  lefs  difrant  objects,  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  to  paint  their  picture  diftin&ly  and 
completely  on  the  retina ;  but  if  the  mufcles 
of  the  eye  have  their  ftrength  depreffed^ 
they  cannot  fo  adapt  the  convexity  of  the 
lenfes  of  the  eye  as  to  paint  the  picture  of  the 
object  fo  perfectly  and  diftinctly,  therefore 
the  mind  cannot  take  fo  diftinct  and  perfect 
an  idea. 

Perhaps  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of 
the  ear,  where  it  is  equally  necefiary  that  not 
only  the  tympanum  fhould  have  its  due 
tone,  but  that  likewife  all  the  mufcles  and 
moving  parts  which  actuate  the  fmall  bones 
may  have  their  powers  depreffed,  and  fo 
may  the  $ones  of  the  fibrils. 

That  emit  which  begins  to  be  formed 
upon  the  tongue  in  general,  in  the  very  firft 
beginning  of  the  attack  of  fever,  may  put 
the  fubftances  which  produce  tafte  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  fenfible  furface  of 
it,  and  fo  may  prevent  the  fame  mechanical 
effect  from  being  produced.     With  regard 
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to  the  noftrils,  if  there  be  any  mechanical 
reafons  why  vapours*  or  ftearns  producing 
the  fenfation  of  fmell,  fhould  not  have  the 
fame  mechanical  effedt,  they  are  not  inveiti- 
gated  ;  but  one  is  difpofed  to  fufped:  that 
there  is,  becaufe  the  fenfations  communi- 
cated by  this  organ  are  more  apt  to  be 
weakened  than  thofe  of  moft  of  the  others. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  purfue  this  fub- 
jedl  of  mechanical  diminution  of  fenfibi- 
lity  to  other  parts  of  the  body :  but  the 
mind  certainly  is  alfo  in  many  cafes  affedted 
in  fuch  manner  as  not  to  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving fenfations,  impreiTed  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  degree  of  mechanical  force  upon  the 
body ;  lince  with  regard  to  the  feel,  for  in^. 
ftance,  when  an  extremity  is  really  colder,  as 
when  it  has  been  made  colder  by  immerfion 
in  cold  water,  an  application  of  water  of  a 
lefs  degree  of  heat  than  would  otherwife 
have  occasioned  a  fenfation  of  warmth, 
would  produce  that  fenfation.  Yet  in  the 
attack  of  a  fever,  fuch  a  degree  of  infenfi- 
bilify,  with  a  feel  of  coldnefs,  has  m  many 
cafes  taken  place,  that  even  hot  fubilances 
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have  been  applied  in  fuch  manner  as  to  co- 
agulate, nay,  perform  the  chemical  analyfis 
of  the  part,  without  any  fenfation  of  heat 
having  arifen  in  the  mind  of  the  patient ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  eye  is  fo  formed,  that 
however  its  lenfes  may  be  flattened,  or  ren- 
dered more  convex,  yet  a  very  tolerable 
image  of  a  fubftance  at  fome  greater  or  lefTer 
diftance  muft  be  formed  upon  the  retina ; 
yet  fometimes,  at  almoit  the  beginning  of  the 
attack  of  a  iimple  fever,  no  impreffion  is 
made  upon  the  mind  from  fuch  picture. 

The  faculty,  therefore,   of  receiving  im- 
preffions  in  the  mind  is  alfo  hurt  in  fever. 

But  fenfation  is  again  to  be  taken  in  two 
other  lights*  to   wit,   being  diflindt  or  in- 

diftind. 

It  is  an  ordinary  fallacy  that  the  mind  is 
capable  of  taking  diftinct  impreffions  from 
the  fame  picture  made  upon  the  eye,  from 
the  fame  vibrations  of  the  fibrils  of  the  ear, 
from  the  fame  impreffion  of  vapour,  of 
fteams  on  the  noftrils,  or  of  fubflances  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  the  tongue,  or  to  the  fkin,  or 
the  other  fenlible  parts  of  the  body.  It  re- 
quires an  exercife  of  the  mind  to  receive 
fuch  ideas  diftinctly.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  a  picture  of  an  object  may  be  painted 
equally  on  the  eye  of  the  rudeft  Indian,  and 
the  rnoft  poiidbed  of  mankind,  but  it  does 
not  give  the  Indian  the  fame  diftinct  idea. 
But  to  avoid  any  thing  that  might  be  con- 
ceived to  arife,  from  refinement  of  the  paf- 
lions,  no  one  would  contend  that  the  In- 
dian would  be  equally  fenfible  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  flower  of  tormentil,  and  a 
tetradynamous  plant  of  Linne  with  a  bota- 
nift.  In  the  attack  of  fever,  this  power 
of  diftinct  fenfation  is  diminifhed  in  all 
the  organs  of  the  fenfes :  this  is  one  of 
thofe  things  which  renders  it  often  difficult 
to  a  practitioner  to  get  a  clear  and  diftinct 
account  of  what  the  patient  actually  feels. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  fource  of  greater  error  in 
the  defcription  of  fevers  than  any  other. 
Many  practitioners  have  conceived  it  was 
even  ufeful  to  fuggeft  feelings  to  patients 
which  they  had  previoufly  imagined  they 
ought  to  feel  iri  a  difeafe.  Many,  with 
a  laudable -but  miftaken  view,  have  put  the 
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patient  in  mind  of  a  feeling  that  be  may 
not  have  attended  to,  which  the  patient  af- 
fents  to.  Some  few  perhaps  to  make  a 
mow  to  the  by-ftanders  of  their  being  able 
to  feel  for  the  patient,  or  to  divine  his  feel- 
ings. This  has  rendered  the  conception  of 
the  difeafe  very  erroneous. 

The  diminution  of  the  power  of  fenfatiort 
in  all  thefe  ways  is  very  various  in  the  attack 
of  a  fimple  fever  ;  but  this  will  be  confidered 
more  fully  afterwards. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  attack  of  a  fimple 
fever,  fometimes  as  the  very  firft  fymptom,  a 
pain  arifes  in  the  (mail  of  the  back :  it  is 
rather  a  fenfe  of  uneafinefs  than  acute  pain. 
It  feems  to  occupy  the  lumbar  vertebra?, 
although  it  does  not  refer  accurately  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  fmall  of  the  back. 
It  might  even  be  confidered  as  an  affection 
of  the  mufcles,  and  as  arifing  from  the  de- 
prefiion  of  ftrength,  in  confluence  of  the 
want  of  fufficient  power  to  fuftain  readily 
the  weight  of  the  upper  parts ;  but  in  fever 
this  pain  is  equally  felt  if  a  man  is  in  an 
horizontal  pofbre,   where  the  upper  parts 
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of  the  body  are  fuftaincd  by  the  bed  on 
which  the  patient  lies.  It  is  extremely 
fimilar  to  a  pain  which  takes  place  from 
weaknefs  -,  but  the  pain  or  uneafinefs  which 
takes  place  in  the  back  from  weaknefs,  is 
greater  when  a  man  is  in  an  erect  pof- 
ture,  whereas,  in  fever,  there  is  frequently 
no  difference.  It  is  often  the  very  firft 
fymptom  which  takes  place,  and  even  con- 
tinues for  an  hour  or  two  before  any  other 
arifes  ;  but  it  is  alfo  very  frequently  abfent. 
The  caufe  of  this  pain  is  not  at  all  known. 
In  diffection  of  patients  who  have  died  of 
fevers,  in  which  this  fymptom  was  very 
conliderable,  nothing  has  been  found  in  the 
part  where  the  fenfation  was  felt  different 
from  the  appearances  which  take  place  on 
diffection  of  patients  who  have  died  of  fever, 
where  no  fuch  fymptom  was  prefent,  nor 
different  from  what  has  been  found  in  pa- 
tients cutoff  by  many  other  difeafes. 

Diminution  of  fecretion  takes  place  along 
with  thefe  appearances  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  Diminution  of  fecretion  may  arife 
from    contraction   of   the   veffels    through 
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which  the  fecreted  fluid  flows  from  the 
blood  veffels,  or  it  may  arife  from  want  of 
fufficient  force  in  thofe  veffels  which  propel 
it  through  thefecreting  veffels.  As  the  powers 
of  the  body  are  all  oppreffed  in  the  attack  of 
fever,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  this  diminu- 
tion of  fecretion  was  owing  to  the  depreffion 
of  ftrength  ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  fecretions  continue  diminiihed  when 
the  next-ftase  of  the  difeafe  comes  on,  when 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  evi-> 
dently  confiderably  increafed ;  therefore  it 
would  feem  moft  probable  that  it  is  contrac- 
tion of  the  fmall  veffels,  through  which  the 
fecreted  fluid  paffes  from  the  blood  veffels 
into  the  cavity  of  the  gland. 

Along  with  thefe  appearances,  and  fome- 
times  at  the  very  firft  beginning  of  the  at- 
tack of  fever,  the  tongue  becomes  co- 
vered with  a  cruft  of  a  very  particular  kind. 
At  firft  it  has  frequently  the  appearance  of 
an  extremely  vifcid  fluid  juft  covering  the 
upper  furface  of  the  tongue,  but  fometimes 
at  the  very  beginning  it  is  a  folid  cruft  of 
a  whitifli  colour,  adhering  fo  firmly  to  the 
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tongue  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  fcr aped 
off.     In  a  fimple  fever*'  which  is   here  de- 
fcribed,   the  author  has  had  no  opportunity 
to    examine  it   by  diffedtion ;    but  fimilar 
crufts  formed  in  complicated  fevers  he  has 
examined.     This  cruft  is  folid,  is  fo  con- 
nected with  the  upper  furface  of  the  tongue 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  feparated  from 
it  by  any  diffedtion.  Examined  by  a  micro- 
fcope,  on  making  a  tranfverfe  fedtion  of  the 
tongue,    it  gives  at  firft  fight  the  idea  of  a 
number  of  little  bags   rounded  at  one  end, 
and  tapering  off  to  a  kind  of  ftalk,  much 
fuch  an  appearance  as  we  fee  in  cutting  any 
of  the  fruits  of  the  orange  kind  ;  but  thefe 
are  not  bags  containing    fluids,    but  folid 
maffes,   having  the  rame  properties   as  the 
ordinary  folids  of  the  body,  fuch  as  a  mufcular 
fibre?  &c.  when  chemically  examined.  Simi- 
lar crufts  are  formed  in  a  great  number  of 
other  difeafes :   this   cruft  rnuft  be  formed 
upon  the    furface  of  the  tongue  itfelf,   for 
the  maffes  of  w7hich  it  confifts  are  vaftly  too 
large  to  pafs  through  the  excretory  dudts  of 
the  glands,  which  open  upon  the  furface  of 


the  tongue. 
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In  a  fitnple  fever,  which  is  now  treated 
of,  this  cruft  is  fometimes  white,  fometimes 
verging  towards  brown.  When  a  flimy  cruft 
is  formed  at  the  beginning,  the  tongue  is  apt 
to  adhere  by  it  to  thereof  of  the  mouth,  in 
fome  degree  j   but  when  the  cruft  is  folidat 
the  very  jfirft,  or  when  being  flimy  at  firft,  it 
becomes  afterwards  folid,  there  is  no  more 
adhelion  to  the  oppoiite parts  than  in  the  found 
ftate  of  the  body,  and  often  not  fo  much, 
as  it  prevents  the  fecretion  of  fluids  from 
the  glands  of  the  tongue,  fo  that  the  tongue 
is  drier  than  in  its  natural  ftate.    The  under 
furface  of  the  tongue,  below  the  point,    is 
hardly  ever  covered  with  this  matter.     The 
upper  furface  is   often  not  covered  with  it 
equally  ;  but  generally  when  the  covering  is 
unequal  in  a    fimple  fever,  the  edges  and 
point  are  lefs  covered  Aan^tjiej^iddle,  and 
towards  the  root.    -The  membrane  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  not  incrufted 
with  the  fame  kind  of  matter  in  a  fimple 
fever. 


It  happens  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
cf  the  difeafe,  that  the  patient  has  a  fenfation 
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of  fome  light   body  moving  over  the  hairs 
which  rife  from  the  fkin,  as  if,  for  inftance,  a 
number  of  little  infects  were  walking  over  the 
points  of  thefe  fmall  hairs.     This  fenfation 
we  have  hardly  an  Englifh  term  to  exprefs ;  it 
has  been  called  horipelatio.     This   appear- 
ance takes  place  generally  at  the  very  firft 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,   when  it  is  noted 
at  all ;  for  the  great  fenfe  of  reftleffnefs,  un- 
ealinefs  and  anxiety,  drown  the  perception  of 
it  in  the  patient  in  many  cafes  where  it  is 
actually  prefent,   and  render  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  it  is  a  conftant 
or  very  common  fymptom. 

The  colour  of  the  Ikin  changes  often  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  attack.  Ths 
ikin  itfelf  is  colourlefs,  or,  in  other 
words>  white;  the  fcarf  Ikin  is  alio  colour- 
lefs, but  tranfparent.  The  blood  flowing 
in  the  blood  vefTels  is  fcarlet,  that  is  a 
mixture  of  red  and  yellow ;  in  the  arteries 
the  yellow  is  more  or  lefs  loft  in  its  paflage 
through  the  capillary  veffels  into  the  veins ; 
but  when  the  circulation  is  going  on,  it  re- 
tains a  fmall  portion  of  its  yellow,  even  in 
the  veins.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  a  colour 
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is  given  to  the  exterior  furface  of  the  body, 
by  the  blood   circulating  in  the  ftnall  arte- 
ries, capillaries,    and  fmall   veins,     which 
verges  from  a  pure  red  to  a  tint  of  yellow  ; 
£o  that  the  external  furface  of  the  body  is 
what  we  call  ibmewhat  of  a  florid  red,  in  as 
far  as  its  colour  depends  upon  the  blood  cir- 
culating in  the  fkin,  or  perhaps  even  fome- 
vvhat  under  it.     Between  the  fcarf  fkin  and 
true  fkin,  there  are  feveral  membranes  which 
are  called  together  rete  mucofum,  of  which 
there  is  one  which  is  of  a  lighter  or  deeper 
brown,   which  is  a  mixture  of  red   with  a 
lefs   proportion    of  yellow    and    blue    than 
conftitutes  white  or  grey.     This  mixture  is 
not  always  the  fame  in  different  men  ;  fome- 
times  it  is  fuch  as  to  approach  more  to  white, 
and  ibmetimes  to  approach  more  to  grey,  and 
this  governs  what   is  commonly  called  the 
complexion  in  men.     Befideb  this  membrane 
there  are  numerous  glands,   which    fecrete 
a  kind  of  oily  matter  of  a  dirty  yellow,  that 
is,  a  yellow  fomewhat  contaminated  by  a 
mixture  of  red  and  blue.     In  the  attack  of 
fever,   the   colour  of  the  fkin   itfclf  is  not 
altered,  the  tranfparency  of  the  fcarf  ikin 
is  fomewhat  diminished,  the  colour  acquired 
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from  the  blood  is  very  much  diminifhed  j 
the  colour  of  the  brown  membrane  and  the 
febacious  matter  remain  and  predominate, 
and  give  a  dirty  look  to  the  external  furface, 
which  is  very  confpicuous. 

At  the  fame  time  another  appearance  takes 
place  in  the  Ikin.  By  a  common  error  in  the 
human  mind,  it  is  apt  to  take  up  what  fir  ft  of- 
fers itfelf  to  us.  It  was  long  before  it  could 
be  inculcated  into  rude  nations,  that  the  earth 
was  not  the  centre  about  which  the  whole 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved;  fo  on  consi- 
dering the  bodies  of  animals,  finding  that  the 
mufcles,  which  are  the  principle  agents  in 
producing  the  motions  of  the  body,  coniifted 
of  fibres,  it  was  fuppofed  that  a  part,  in 
order  to  be  capable  of  contraction,  muft 
confifi  of  fibres ;  and  as  no  fibres  could  be 
mown  in  the  fkin  in  the  human  body,  it 
has  been  believed  by  many  that  the  £kin 
was  perfectly  inert,  and  incapable  of  con- 
traction; while  there  is  no  man,  who  was  not 
blinded  by  his  mind  being  pre-occupied  by 
fuch  prejudice,  who  has  not  daily  evidence 
in  looking  at  his  own  fkin,  of  its  being 
fometimes  contracted,    and  applied  to  the 
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mufcles,  and  other  parts  under  it,  fo  a?  t© 
prefs  upon  them  with  great  tightnefs,  and  at 
other  times  loofe  and  eafily  moveable  j  fome-~ 
times  fmooth,  foft,  and  equal,  at  other  times 
contracted  in  wrinkles.  In  the  attack  of  fe- 
ver, it  is  contracted  in  wrinkles,  and  applied 
clofely  to  the  mufcles,  and  other  parts  be- 
low. 

In  defcribin<?  the  diminution  of  fenfibi- 
lity,  that  of  the  particular  parts  has  been  left 
to  be  confidered  along  with  the  other  altera- 
tions which  take  place  in  them. 

The  fenfibility  of  the  fkin  is  very  much 
diminimed  in  the  attack  of  a  fever.  Of 
this  one  great  inftance  is  its  infenfibility  to 
heat,  which  has  been  fo  great  in  fome  in- 
fiances,  as  not  to  imprefs  any  fenfation  on 
the  mind,  when  hot  bodies  have  been  ap- 
to  it  fo  as  to  coagulate  the  fcarf  fkin,  or  even 
decompofe  the  true  fkin,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved. 

This  infenfibility  to  heat  is  not  from  the 
fenfation  of  coldnefs,  which  has  been  al- 
ready defcribed,  for  it  extends  to  the  fenfa- 
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tions  of  the  fkin  of  every  kind.  It  is  a  de- 
gree of  what  is  called  numbnefs,  or  indif- 
tinctnefs  of  the  ideas  which  are  obtained  by 
the  feel  of  the  figures  of  bodies ;  of  their 
fmoothnefs,  or  roughnefs,  their  hardnefs,  or 
foftnefs,  &c.  It  is  even  extended  to  other 
applications  that  give  pain  as  well  as  heat, 

as  to  pricking  with  fharp  inftruments,  the 
application  of  ftimulating  fubftances,   &c. 

The  degree  in  which  this  numbnefs,  or  want 
of  fenfibility  in  the  fkin  takes  place,  is  vari- 
ous, but  exifts  almoft  always  more  or  lefs  in 
the  attack  of  a  fimple  fever,  and  among  the 
firft  appearances  in  the  difeafe. 

The  eye  in  its  appearance  is  alfo  very  much 
changed.  Often  at  the  very  beginning  of  a 
fimple  fever,  the  exterior  ikin  of  the  eye- 
lids is  affected  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fkin  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
interior  furface  is  not  readily  expofed  to 
view ;  it  is  the  exterior  furface  of  the  eye 
itfelf^and  what  can  be  fcen  through  its  tran£- 
parent  membranes  which  have  been  taken 
notice  of.  The  exterior  furface  confifts  of 
the  tunica  albuginia,  and  retina,  covered  by 
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the  tunica  conjunctiva,   which  is  in  itfelf 
very  thin,  perfectly  tranfparent,  and  colour- 
lefs.  .  The  eye  may  be  divided,  as  in  com- 
mon language,  into  the  white  and  pupil  of 
the  eye.     In  the  white,  the  tunica  albugi- 
nia  is  in  itfelf  of  a  white  colour  with  fome- 
what  too  great  a  mixture  of  blue  j  there  run 
great  numbers   of  blood- veflels ;   many  of 
thefe  are  vifible  to  the  eye,  many  others  may 
be  fecn  if  we  apply  any  magnifying  appara- 
tus to  the  living  eye  $  and  we  know  from 
anatomical    enquiries,    that  there  are    vaffc 
numbers  too  minute  to  be  difcovered  by  any 
means  in  the  living  eye.     Thefe  carry  blood 
of  a  florid,  red  colour,   which  influence  the 
general  colour  of  the  white  of  the  eye.  Befides 
thefe,    there  are  a  number  of  glands  which 
fecrete  either  mucous,  or  febaceous  matter. 
The  febaceous   matter  is  of  a  dirty  yellow 
colour,  like  the  colour  of  bile,  and  by  many 
when  predominant  has    been  considered  as 
actually  bile  ;  every  thing  in  the  body,  how- 
ever, which  is  of  this  particular  yellow  co- 
lour, is  not  bile ;  the  wax  in  the  ear,  for  in- 
flance,   is  not  only  of  a  yellow  colour,  but 
bitter  in  tafte,  yet  it  is  not  bile,    differing 
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from   it  in    moft   of    its    other    properties 
effentially.     In  the  attack  of  a  fimple  fever, 
there  are  fewer  blood-vefiels  vifible  to  the 
eye  ;    the  florid  red  makes  much  lefs  of  the 
general  colour,  and  leaves  the  colour  more  to 
be  governed  by  the  bluifh  white  of  the  tunica 
albuginia,  and  brownifh  yellow   of  the  fe- 
baceous   matter,   fo   that  the  white  part  of 
the  eye  is  more  obfcure,    or   lefs   brilliant 
than  in  health.     The  iris,  as  feen  through 
the  cornea,  in  the  attack  of  a  fimple  fever, 
is   fometimes   more  contracted,    fometimes 
more  dilated  than  it  is  in  the  natuial  ftate 
of  the  body,  but  almoft  always-  it  is  lefs  fuf- 
ceptible  of  contraction   or  dilation  upon  a 
larger  or  fmalier  quantity  of  light  falling 
upon  it ;  and  the  fame  want  of  difpofition  to 
contraction  and  dilation  feems  to  affect  all 
the  mufcles  which  govern  the  figure  of  the 
eye,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  eye  confifts 
of  feveral   lenfes   which  paint  external  ob- 
jects upon   the   retina,   but  to  form  a  dif- 
tinct' picture  of  diftant  and   nearer  objects, 
it  is  neceffary  that  thefe  lenfes  mould  be  of 
different  degrees  of   convexity,    and   there 
are  mufcles  adapted  to  give  them  greater  or 
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lefs  degrees   of  cbnvexity,   as  objects  at   a 
greater  or  lefs  diflance  are  looked  at  •  the  eye 
is  accordingly  conftantly  changing  its  figure 
as  it  looks  at  more  diftant  or  lefs  di  flan  t  objects* 
Thefe  changes  are  very  apparent,   when  the 
eye  fo  changing  itfelf  is  looked  at,  and   the 
more  particular  the  attention  to  any  object,  and 
the  quicker  this  attention  is  executed,    it  is 
the  more  obfervable,  and  gives  an   idea  of 
what  is  called  acutenefs  in  the  eye.     But  on 
the  attack  of  fever  themufcles  are  not  fo 
ready  to  give  it  this  change  of  form,  fo  that 
it  appears  dull,  and  as  if  the  patient  was  not 
attending  to  any  particular  external  object. 
Further,   it  would  feem,   that  in  order  to 
obtain  a  true  picture  on  the  retina,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  that  the  eye  fhould  be  directed  to  the 
object,   and  the  quicknefs   with  which  this 
direction   takes    place,     alfo    (hows   to   the 
by-ftander  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  that 
object,  and  gives  an  idea  of  acutenefs  to  the 
eye;  but  on  the  attack  of  fimple  fever,   this 
quick  change  in  the  direction  of  the  eye  does 
not  take  pi  ace,    and    gives    occafion   like- 
wife   to  an  appearance   of   ftupidity  in    the 
eye,   in  the  attack  of  a  fimple  fever ;    but 
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moreover,  even  when  the  eye  Is  not  directed, 
by  the  mind's  attention  to  external  obje&s, 
to  change  its  figure  and  pofition,  when  the 
mind   itfelf  is  occupied   with  flrong   ideas 
brought  up  by  the  memory,   the  eye  is  apt 
to  put  itfelf  in  thofe  positions,  both  with  re- 
gard to  its   figure,   and  dire&ion,  but  efpe- 
cially  with  regard  to  its  figure,  that  it  did 
when  it  received  thcfe  diftinft  impreffions  ; 
it  often  has  an  appearance  of  acutenefs,  as  if 
it  was  actually  adapting  itfelf  to  receive  thefe 
impreffions, ;  but  this  does  not  happen  in 
the  attack  of  a  fimple  fever ;  whether  the 
inaction  of  the  "mufcles  depends  upon  their 
own  depreilion  of  powers,  or  on  the  mind's 
not  exciting  them,  or  both,  can,  perhaps,  be 
hardly  determined  ;  but  the  whole  dcgr&c  of 
appearance  ot  flupor  is,  perhaps,   very  im- 
properly  apt   to  be  afcribed  to   the  mind, 
whofe  effuiions  are  rendered  more   fenfible 
from  the  eye  than  any  other  organ  of  the 
body ;   and  thole  who   have  conlidered  the 
mind  as   connected  with  the  body  by  the 
brain  only,  have    commonly  conlidered  this 
inactivity    of  the  eve  as  deoendant  upon  the 
brain. 
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The  whole  fecretory  veffels  throughout 
the  body,  fecrete  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
fluids.  In  thefirft  place,  the  urine  confifts ' 
naturally  of  water,  in  which  is  diffolved  a 
mucilage  which  is  foluble  in  water  heated 
to  the  heat  of  the  human  body  ;  but  not 
foluble  in  water  of  a  lefs  degree  of  heat  * 
it,  therefore,  feparates  when  the  heat  is  lefs 
than  that  of  the  human  body.  In  health 
the  urine  is  tranfparent  when  firft  eva- 
cuated; but  upon  /landing  to  cool,  it  be- 
becomes  cloudy,  or  depofits  a  fediment. 
But  in  the  attack  of  fever,  this  fubftance  is 
no  longer  found,  fo  that  the  urine  con- 
tinues tranfparent  when  it  has  flood  to 
cool.  Since  in  all  countries  where  wc 
have  descriptions  of  fever,  the  air  of  the 
atmofphere  is  colder  than  the  human  body, 
this  difference  has  been  always  obferved* 
but  whether  it  would  take  place  where  the 
atmofphere  is  of  the  fame  heat  with  that  of 
the  human  body  we  do  not  know 3  certain  it 
is  that  the  urine  in  health  is  rendered  again 
traniparent  by  heating  it  to  the  heat  of  the 
body.  It  may  be  that  the  fecretory  veflels 
of   the   kidneys   are  fo  contracted   as   not 
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to  let  this  fubftance  pafs  through ;  or  it  may 
be  that  it  is  not  in  the  blood,  but  is  formed  in 
the  kidneys  in  health,  but  not  in  fever.  The 
quantity  is  fo  very  fmall,  not  above  a  grain  in  a 
pint,  even  when  the  appearance  of  it  is  great, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  dete€l  it  in  the  blood 
in  health,  and,  therefore,  this  quefiion  cannot 
be  determined ;  but  the  contraction  of  the 
fecretory  veffels  of  the  kidneys,  during  the 
attack  of  fever,  is  evident  from  the  fmall 
quantity  at  that  time  fecreted,  as  well  as 
from  its  fometimes  being  of  a  paler  co- 
lour. That  the  urinary  bladder  is  alfb 
con  traded  in  the  attack  of  a  fimple 
fever  is  evident  from  the  fo^l^u^antityof  $ 
urine  evacuated  at  a  time  j  for  if  the  bladder 
be  much  difpofed  to  con  trad:  when  a  fmall 
quantity  of  urine  gets  into  it,  it  is  ftimu- 
lated  t®  expel  it.  There  is  a  fmaller  quan- 
tity of  faeculent  matter  evacuated  from  the 
inteftines  during  the  attack  of  a  fimple  fever. 
The  feculent  matter  in  the  inteftines  confifts 
partly  of  that  part  of  the  food  which  is  not 
digefted  ;  partly  of  the  bile*  and  other  fluids 
fecreted  into  the  inteftines,  which  are  not 
ufed   during  the  digeftion  \  or  if  they   are 
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uied  and  decompofed,  are  not  abforbed  into 
the  blood  veffels.  If  a  man  has  eat 
heartily  before  the  attack  of  a  fever,  the 
food  not  being  digefted,  in  lefs  than  fix 
o^  or. eight  hours,  it  is  either  rejected  by  vo- 
miting, or  paffes  into  the  inteftines,  or  re- 
mains in  the  ftomach.  Firft,  the  ftomach 
does  not  act  upon  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  go 
through  the  digeftion  neceffary  in  the  fto- 
mach, or  to  throw  it  into  the  duodenum, 
but  fometimes  it  remains  for  feveral  days 
in  the  ftomach  as  the  author  has  feen  it 
rejected  on  employing  an  emetic,  three,  or 
even  four  days  afterwards ;  but  this  can- 
not be  the  cafe  in  a  a  fimple  fever  which 
does  not  continue  four  and  twenty  hours  : 
fecondly,  if  it  paffes  into  the  inteftines, 
from  the  inadicn  of  the  inteftines,  from 
their  depreffion  of  ftrength,  itdoes  not  under- 
go the  changes  neceffary  to  convert  it  into 
chyle,  and  therefore  muft  pafs  forwards 
undigefted ;  but  the  fame  inaction  pre- 
vents the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines 
from  going  on,  fo  as  to  carry  it  or  the  ex- 
cre.nentitious  parts  of  the  fluids  fecreted  in 
the  inteftines  forward  to  the  rectum,  fo  as  to 
5  ke 
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be  evacuated.  This  is  one  caufe  of  there 
being  lefs  evacuation  during  the  attack 
of  a  Ample  fever."  In  the  fecond  place, 
there  is  a  lefs  fecretion  of  the  fluids  which 
flow  into  the  interlines,  and  in  confequence 
lefs  to  be  carried  downwards,  or  to  flimulate 
the  inteftines  fo  as  to  encreafe  their  periftaltic 
motion  $  from  both  thefe  caufes  coftivenefs 
takes  place.  There  is  one  exception,  how- 
ever, which  mu ft  here  be  made,  that  if  fuch 
snufea  mould  take  place  as  to  produce  vo- 
miting, a  much  larger  quantity  of  bile,  pan- 
creatic juice,  gaftric  juice,  &c.  are  often  eva- 
cuated ;  but  the  author  thinks  thefe  evacua- 
tions mould  rather  be  attributed  to  the  fecond 
than  to  the  firft'  ftage  of  the  fever,  as  it 
r.ever  happens  that  a  fimple  fever,  or  a  pa- 
roxyfm  of  an  intermittent,  is  fatal,  if  vo- 
miting takes  place.  The  drynefs  of  the 
fkin,  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  and  the 
want  of  fufficient  fecretion  in  other  parts, 
has  already  been  noticed.  If  there  be  an 
ulcer  in  any  part  of  the  body,  or  a  wound 
during  the  attack  of  a  fever,  it  becomes  dry, 
as  the  author  has  frequently  obferved,  fa 
that   the   veffels   which   throw  out   fluids, 
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even  among  the  mufcles^  are  alfe  apparently 
€on  traded. 

The  contractions  of  the  heart,  and  life 
eonfequence  die  pulfaticns  cf  the  arteries 
become  more  frequent  in  the  attack  of fever^ 
It  has  already  been  observed,,  that  ths  num- 
ber of  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  were  very  fteady  in  adults-in  healthy 
and  very  nearly  j$  in  a  minute^  it  increafes 
in  the  attack  of  a  Ample  fever,.  6ujt  this  in- 
creafe  is  frequently  not  among  the  very  firfl 
fymptoms.  The  fever  has  ibmetimes  come 
on,  and  continued  for  half  an  hour  before 
there  is  any  increafe  of  the  number  of  con- 
tra£tions>$  fomstimes,  however,  greater  fre- 
quency takes  place  along  with  the  very  firfl 
appearances  r  but  this  hardly  ever  happens 
without  other  fymptoms  of  the  fever  being 
prefent  at  the  fame  time.  The  frequency  does 
not  change  all  at  once,,  but  gradually  from 
73  t0  74>-  5>  6>  and  fo  on  to  8o,  90,  as  far 
as  i  00  at  leafh  In  a  fimple  fever,,  which 
terminates  in  8,  10  o-r  twelve  hours,  it  is 
rarely  lefs  than  joo,  and  fometinaes  in  the- 
«u-r-fe  of  the  difeafe  rifes  to  130  or  140.    In 
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a  Fimple  fever,  the  frequency  of  the  con* 
tractions  is  generally  greater  than  it  is  in  com- 
pound fevers,  which  is  remarked  at  prefent, 
becaufe  practitioners  being  much  more  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  compound  than  fimple  fevers^ 
may  be  apt  to  be  imprefled  with  the  idea 
that  too  great  a  number  of  pulfations  is  af- 
cribed  to  fimple  fever,  the  number  which 
takes  place  in  a  continued  compound  fever 
being  generally  about  100  in  a  minute.  Bat 
the  varieties  which  happen  in  compound 
fevers  are  not,  however,  at  prefent  to  be  dif~ 
•cuffed. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  greater 
frequency  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
was  not  in  appearance  abfolutely  neceffan; 
to  constitute  fever  9  accordingly,  as  it  has  jufr 
been  obferved,  the  fever  may  have  come  on 
fome  time  l>efore  the  frequency  takes  place. 
It  is  not  certain,  ^even  that  a  fimple  fever 
may  not  prove  fatal  before  the  contractions 
become  more  frequent.  Certain  it  is  however 
that  if  a  fimple  fever,  .or  a  paroxyfm  of  an  in*. 
termittent  fever  be  fatal  in  the  attack,  the 
co^tractioQs  raoft  commonly  become  very 
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frequent,  even  beyond  what  can  be  counted. 
This  frequency  of  the  contractions  of  the 
ventricle  of  the  heart  is  certainly  a  part  of 
the  attack  of  the  difeafe  :  when  the  fre- 
quency has  once  taken  place,  it  never  goes 
off  again  in  a  fimple  fever  until  the  whole 
fever  has  gone  off:  it  is  otherwife  in  com- 
pound fevers  not  very  uncommonly. 

The  number  of  the  pulfations  of  the  ar-* 
teries  depends  almofc  always  upon  the  num- 
ber of  the  contractions  of  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  juft  as  the  number  of  contractions  of 
the  ventricle  depend  on  the  number  of  con- 
tractions of  the  auricle  ;  for  when  the  au- 
ricle contracts,  it  throws  blood  into  the 
ventricle  which  diftends  it,  and  ftimulates 
it  tp  contract.  So  when  the  ventricle  pro- 
pels blood  into  the  arteries,  it  diftends  them, 
and  ftimulates  them  to  contract.  The  num- 
ber of  pulfations  of  the  arteries,  therefore* 
muft  depend  in  general  upon  the  number 
of  contractions  of  the  ventricle.  If  they 
acted,  not  by  a  mufcular  power,  but  by 
their  elafticity,  this  muft  always  happen. 
But  that  the   arteries   act   by  a   mufcular 
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power,  has  been  fufficiently  proved  by  ex- 
periments and  obfervations  foreign  to  the 
prefent  purpofe.  It  may  happen  then,  that 
an  artery  may  contract  by  another  itimulus, 
befides  the  diftention  produced  by  the  blood 
thrown  into  it  by  the  ventricle,  and  the 
number  of  pulfations  of  the  artery,  there- 
fore be  greater  than  the  number  of  con- 
tractions of  the  ventricle,  or  the  diftention 
of  the  blood  thrown  in  from  the  ventricle 
may  not  be  fufficient  to  ftimulate  the  artery 
to  contract.  Hence  it  happens,  although 
very  rarely,  that  the  number  of  pulfations 
of  the  artery  does  not  accord  with  the 
number  of  contractions  of  the  ventricle. 

From  the  contraction  of  the  arteries 
being  a  muicular  action,  arife  other  varie- 
ties in  the  feel  of  the  pulfations  of  the  ar- 
teries, independant  of  their  number  -,  for  the 
arteries  may  not  allow  themfelves  to  be  di- 
lated to  fo  great  a  degree  by  the  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  thrown  into  them  by  the 
ventricle.  In  this  cafe,  the  artery,  although 
it  be  the  fame  with  regard  to  its  elafticity, 
will  feel   larger  or    fmaller  in   the   attack 
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of  fever.  It  feels  generally  fmaller.  This 
fmallnefs  may,  however,  arife  likewife  from 
another  caufe  -y  for  the  ventricle  of  the  heart 
may  be  contracted  at  a  time  that  the  blood 
is  thrown  into  it  from  the  auricle,  ib  as  to 
receive  blood  in  fmaller  quantity,  and  throw 
it  out  in  fmaller  quantity,  and  in  confe- 
quence  diftend  the  artery  lefs,  or  it  may  con- 
tract more  feebly,  and  fo  diflend  the  artery 
lefs ;  or,  as  has  been  faid,  the  artery 
itfelf  may  refill:  the  dilatation,  and  it 
would  feem  that  all  thefe  things  contri- 
bute to  the  arteries  feeling  fmaller  in  the 
puliation  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  thofe  attacks  of 
fever,  which  are  fatal,  the  artery  continues 
to  feel  very  fmall,  and  feels  fmaller  and 
fmaller  till  the  patient  finks.  This  fmall- 
nefs of  the  feel  of  the  artery  goes  off  very 
foon  in  general ;  but  that  will  be  confidered 
afterwards  when  we  come  to  connder  what 
happens  after  the  the  attack  of  the  limple 
fever. 

As  has  been  faid,  if  an  artery  only  acted, 
by  its  elafticity  there  would  be  no  difference 
in  its  pulfaticns,  excepting  thofe  which  arofe 
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from  the  different  numbers  of  contractions 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the 
quantity  of  blood  thrown  into  it  at  each 
contraction  of  this  ventricle,  and  the  force 
and  regularity  with  which  the  ventricle 
contra&ed  :  but  many  other  fenfation?  are 
given  by  the  pulfations  of  the  artery.  Thefe 
other  fenfations,  ifideed  all  the  fenfations 
arifing  from  the  pulfe  that  cannot  be  mea- 
fured  by  any  mechanical  inflrument,  as  the 
frequency  can  be  by  a  watch,  but  which 
we  may  judge  of  from  the  fenfation  itfelf, 
require  practice  in  order  to  make  the  dis- 
tinctions, although  they  fhould  not  be  very 
nice,  as  it  requires  a  practical  eye  to  make 
distinctions  in  painting,  and  a  praCtifed  ear 
in  mufic.  As,  therefore,  there  muft  be 
fomething  arbitrary  in  determining  the  dif- 
ferent fenfations  given  by  the  pulfation  of 
the  arteries ;  they  have  been  reprefented  very 
differently  by  different  practitioners,  fome 
making  them  very  numerous,  others  very 
few.  There  is,  however,  one  fenfation 
which  is  very  generally  allowed,  that  of 
hardnefs,  which  feems  to  the  author  to  be 
in  the  beginning  of  the  contractions  of  the 
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artery,  and  to  be  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the 
thrill  of  a  large  mufical  chord  vibrating. 
Others  have  defcribed  it  differently.  This 
ftate  of  the  arteries  producing  this  fenfation 
gives  a  particular  difpolition  to  the  blood* 

The  blood  confifts  eflentially  of  three 
parts,  the  red  particles  coagulable,  lymph, 
and  ferum.  Of  thefe  the  coagulable  lymph, 
when  extravafated,  coagulates,  and  gives 
folidity  apparently  to  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood.  After  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  is 
apparently  become  folid,  there  oozes  out 
from  every  part  of  it  a  fluid,  confirming  of 
the  ferum,  the  water  that  was  contained  in 
the  coagulable  lymph,  and  extraneous  mat- 
ters that  are  fluid  or  foluble  in  water.  A 
folid  mafs  fwims  in  the  middle,  confiding 
of  the  mucilage  of  the  coagulable  lymph, 
and  the  red  particles. 

If  blood  be  let  flow  from  a  blood-vefTel 
into  a  bafon,  fometimes  the  coagulable 
lymph  coagulates  almoft  inftantly.  In  this 
cafe,  the  red  particles  and  coagulable  lymph 
are  blended  very  perfectly  together,  fo  that 
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the  coagulum  appears  an  uniform  mals. 
But  if  the  coagulable  lymph,  or  as  is  com- 
monly faid,  the  blood  does  not  coagulate 
inftantaneoufly,  but  continues  fluid  for  fe- 
veral  minutes,  the  red.  particles  fall  down 
from  the  furface,  fo  that  the  blood  divides 
before  it  coagulates,  the  upper  part  of  it" 
being  a  fluid  without  any  red  colour  in  it, 
but  tranfpafent  and  yellowim,  and  the  lower 
part  forms  a  red  fluid.  When  the  blood  coa- 
gulates flowly,  there  is  an  upper  cruft,  there- 
fore, which  has  no  red  particles  in  it,  and 
the  lower  part  is  a  red  folid,  and  when  the 
ferum  oozes  out,  the  coagulum  bis  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  covered  on  the  furface 
with  a  bluilh  or  vellowifh  membrane. 

The  ftate  of  the  arteries  which  gives  their 
pulfations  the  feel  of  hardnefs,  gives  the 
blood  a  difpofition  to  remain  fluid  for  fe- 
veral  minutes  after  it  flows  from  the  blood- 
veffels  into  a  bafon.  That  this  is  the  cafe 
is  proved  by  attending  to  the  beginning  of 
apleuriiy,  acute  rheumatifm,  or  any  other 
dileafe  in  which  the  pulfe  becomes  hard 
foon  after  the  beginning  of  the  dileafe.     If, 
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juft  before  the  puhe  becomes  hard,  % 
vein  be  opened,  and  the  blood  be  received 
into  a  hafon,  it  coagulates  immediately, 
and  no  cruft  is  found  on  the  fnrface  of 
the  coagulum ;  but  if  the  pulfe  remains 
hard  for  an  hoar  or  two,  and  then  a  veia 
be  opened,  the  blood  will  remain  for  ieveral 
minutes  fluid  after  it  is  received  into  the 
b^fon.  It  is,  therefore,  the  ftate  of  the 
arteries^  when  their  contractions  give  the  kn- 
fation  of  hardnefs,  that  occafions  the  altera- 
tion in  the  ftate  of  the  blood.  If  a  vein 
be  opened  and  blood  be  let  flow  from  it 
fucceffively  into  three  different  bafons,  and 
thefe  be  let  (land  until  the  coagulation,  and 
extrication  of  the  ferurn  takes  place,  it 
happens  frequently  that  the  cruft,  which 
has  been  defcribed,  appears  in  the  firft  bafon, 
and  not  in  the  fecond  or  third }  or  it  appears 
in  the  fecond,  and  not  in  the  firft  or  third  ; 
or  it  appears  in  the  third,  and  not  in  the  firft 
or  fecond  ;  or  it  appears  in  any  two  of  them, 
and  not  in  the  third.  It  may  be,  and  has 
been  faid,  therefore,  that  this  appearance  can 
fhow  nothing,  but  is  entirely  vague.  It  has 
been  faid  above,  that  the  appearance  of  this 
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cmft  on  the  top  of  the  coagulum  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  blood's  remaining  longer  fluid 
arteritis  received  into  tliG  bafon,and  fo  giving 
time  to  the  red  particles  from  their  gravity 
to  fubfide  from  the  top.     There  are  cir- 
cumftances  in  the   figure  of  the  veflel  in 
which  the  blood  is  received  in  the  manner 
and  velocity  in  which   it  flows   from   the 
blood-veflel  into  the  bafon,  which  makes  it 
fometimes    become  folid   fooner    or    later,, 
which  is  the  occafion  of  this  variety ;   but 
if  the  bafons.be  of  the  fame  fize  and  mane-, 
and  the  blood  flows  into  them   from   the 
blood-veffel  with    the  fame    circumftances 
exactly^  and  the  fame  velocity,    fuch  variety 
is  never  found.     It  would  be  too  great  a 
digreffion  to  defcribe  thefe  circumftances  at 
prefcnt'i  it  is  only  to  be  obferved,  that  when 
there  is  a  ftrong  fenfation  of  hardnefs,  the 
difpofition    the  blood  acquires  from  thence 
©f  remaing.  longer  fluid  after  its  extravafa- 
tion  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  overcome  thefe  acci- 
dental caufes  of  variety,  and  a  cruft  is  al- 
ways found  upon  the'coagulum.     But  when 
the  ftate  of    the  arteries  which  gives   the 
fcnfation   of  hacdnefs   ia  not   ftrong,   then 
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thefe  external  circum  fiances  frequently  over- 
come the  difpolition  of  the  blood  to  remain 
longer  fluid,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a 
cruft  on  the  furface  of  the  coao:ulum. 

The  ftate  of  the  arteries  in  the  attack  of  a 
fimple  fever  is  fuch  as  to  give  a  peculiar  fen- 
fation  to  the  ringer  during  their  contraction* 
The  greateft  part  of  authors  and  practitioners 
have  called  this  fenfaticn  hardnefs ;  it, 
therefore,  undoubtedly  approaches  near,  or 
actually  is  the  fenfation  of  hardnefs ;  but  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  where  there  is  this 
fenfation  ftrongly  impreffed  upon  the  finger 
by  the  pulfation  of  the  arteries  in  a  fimple 
fever,  and  blood  is  taken  from  a  blood- vef- 
fel,  and  received  into  a  bafon,  under  all  the 
circumfiances  moft  conducive  to  keep  it 
long  fluid  before  it  coagulates,  it  neverthe- 
less coagulates  foon,  and  no  crufl  is  found 
upon  its  furface,  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  fufpected  that 
the  ftate  of  the  arteries,  which  gives  this 
fenfation  to  the  finger,  is  not  that  ftate 
which  gives  this  fenfation  of  hardnefs,  and 
the  author  thinks  that  he  can  determine  the 

difference 
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difference   between     thefe    fcnfations    per- 
fectly. 

There  is,  therefore,  another  kind  of  {on- 
iation  which  takes  place,  if  the  finger  be 
applied  over  an  artery  in  a  fever,  to  which 
the  author  gives  the  name  of  obftruclrion, 
he  not  meaning  to  imprefs  any  idea  with 
regard  to  the  ftate  of  any  Dart  of  the 
body,  but  merely  as  a  name  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  hardnefs.  This  ilate  of  the 
arteries  giving  this  feel  of  obftruflion,  is 
conftant  in  the  attack  of  fimple  fever,  and 
remains  at  leaft  till  the  fever  begins  to  go 
off.  By  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  not  meant 
by  any  means  to  fay  that  hardnefs  of  the 
pulfe  does  not  happen  frequently  in  fever, 
but  it  does  not  happen  immediately  on  the 
attack.  When  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe  takes 
place,  it  is  a  fymptom  produced  in  a  ffogeof 
the  dK^fc,  which  is  to  be  taken  notice  of 
afterwards  :  but  hardnefs  and  obflru-Sion  are 
fo  little  the  fame,  that  obftrudtion  and  foft- 
nt(s  are  not  at  all  incompatible;  the  more 
violent  the  attack,  the  greater  the  feel  of  ob- 
struction. 

When 
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When  the  attack  of  a  fimple  fever  is  very 
violent,  the  pulfe  is  not  only  frequent,  fmal], 
and  obftrucfted,  but  the  heart  and  arteries 
are  otherwife  deranged  in  their  a&ion.  Ge- 
nerally, as  has  been  faid,  the  times  which 
the  contractions  take  up  are  equal,  but 
when  the  attack  is  very  violent,  they  are 
fometimes  unequal,  and  fometimes  the  tima- 
of  a  contraction  is  loft,  then  we  fay  that 
it  intermits.  This  inequality  of  the  aftion 
of  the  heart  produces  an  inequality  in  the 
aftion  of  the  arteries,  whofe  pulfations  be- 
come unequal  and  intermitent  in  fever  fim- 
ple  or  compound,  or  in  any  ftage  of  it ;  this 
is  always  a  very  dangerous  fymptom,  ex- 
cepting where  it  alfo  took  place  when  the 
patient  was  in  health,  and  before  the  difeafe 
arofe,  but  in  the  attack  it  is  particularly 
hazardous. 

When  thefe  things  have  taken  place,  and 
often  at  the  very  firil  appearance  of  the 
difeafe,  pain  arifes  in  the  head.  Pains  arife 
in  the  head  in  fever  from  different  caufes, 
and  in  different  manners,  but  that  which 
forms  part  of  the  attack  is  that  which  is 
be  treated  of. 

2  Many 
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Many  authors  have  defcrlbed  this  pain 
as  depending  on  the  ftate  of  the  brain  ;  but 
in  the  author's  opinion  erroneoufly  :  its  feat 
is  moft  commonly  in  the  forehead  over  the 
eyee,  and  feels  to  the  patient  as  external ; 
fometimes  it  likewife  occupies  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  with  an  equal  external  fenfa- 
tion ;  fometimes  it  feels  to  the  patient  all 
round  the  head.  It  is  a  conftant  pain,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  does  not  go  off  entirely,  but 
varies  fometimes  in  degree,  although  it  gra- 
dually encreafes,  for  the  moft  part,  as  the 
attack  goes  on.  It  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  external  appearance. 

Moft-  uneafy  fenfations  are  called  pain ; 
they  differ  from  one  another,  fome  being 
acute  and  pungent,  fome  diileniive,  &c. 
But  this  is  an  uneafinefs  or  pain  which  is  ac~ 
companied  with  a  fcnfc  of  weight,  and 
though  often  extremely  violent,  yet  not 
acute,  diftenfive,  or  fore,  but  refembling 
pain  which  arifes  from  fpafmodic  contrac- 
tion. It  is  encreafed  often  very  conlider- 
ably  by  light  falling  upon  the  ey^s.  The 
fkme  kind  of  pain  takes  place  in  hyfteric 
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affection,  and  other  difeafes.  A  kind  of 
fimilar  pain  or  uneafinefs  arifes  all  over  the 
body,  which  a  patient  often  defcribes  a  pain 
in  all  his  bones,  not  being  able  to  particu- 
larize in  what  part  of  the  body  it  is  felt. 

This  pain  affects  the  extremities.  It  dif- 
fers from  that  forenefs  which  takes  place  in 
the  fecond  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  although  it 
likewife  continues  often  during  the  Xecond 
ftage,  and  goes  all  through  compound  fe- 
vers when  their  paroxyfms  run  into  one  ano- 
ther. It  occafions  a  great  reftleffnefs  ancj 
uneafinefs. 

Delirium  is  a  iymptom  w5}ich  arifes  fre- 
quently in  fever.  Some  have  considered  de- 
lirium as  a  difeafe  of  one  fpecies  only  ;  but 
the  author  thinks  he  can  diftinguifli  feveral 
different  fpecies  which  appear  not  to  depend 
upon  the  fame  caufe.  Delirium  is  a  de- 
rangement in  the  fenfibility  of  the  organs  of 
fenfation,  and  a  derangement  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  not  uncommonly  of  the 
functions  of  the  body.  In  its  flighteft  de- 
gree,  the  fleep  is  attended  with   numerous 

and 
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and  diftrefiing  dreams,  which  renders  it  un- 
refrefhing.  The  patient,  when  he  juft 
wakes,  is  fome  time  before  he  can  attend  to 
the  impreffions  made  on  the  organs  of  fen- 
flition.  He  dees  not  know  at  firft  his  bed, 
his  bed-chamber,  or  his  attendants  for  fome 
minutes,  but  feems  to  awake,  as  it  were,  a 
fecond  time,  and  becomes  perfectly  feniible. 
In  a  little  greater  degree  the  imagination  is 
difturbed,  and  ideas  float  in  the  mind  with- 
out train  or  connection,  and  rapidly  ;  unlefs 
his  attention  be  ftrongly  excited  to  fome  one 
object,  he  does  not  attend  to  the  impref- 
fions made  by  the  organs  of  the  fenfes,  but 
rather  takes  his  ideas  from  memory  than 
from  the  objects  around  him.  If  his  at- 
tention, however,  be  excited,  he  is  capable  of 
diftingu idling  the  furrounding  objects  per- 
fectly. As  the  delirium  encreafes,  the  faculty 
of  diftinguifhing  the  objects  that  are  around 
him  gradually  diminifhes ;  he  begins  to  talk 
incoherently  -%  a  number  of  difagreeable  ideas 
run  now  rapidly  through  his  mind  without 
any  kind  of  connection.  He  is  fometimes 
in  a  church-yard,  fometimes  falling  from  a 
precipice,  fometimes  wandering  in  an  un- 
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known  country,  fometimes  purfued  by  wild 
beafts,   &c.  An  immenfe  number  of  fuch 
ideas  keep  hovering  in.  bis -mind  ;  the  difeafe 
ffill   encreafes ;    he  becomes    perfectly  in- 
fenlible  to  external  objects ;   the  evacuations 
take  place  involuntarily,  and  without  con- 
fcioufnefs ;  he  has  an  uneafy  feel  in  the  fkin, 
and  in  confequence  picks  the  hairs,  or  rather 
attempts  to  pick  the   hairs  from  his   bed- 
cloaths  y  he  fees  a  number  of  blackifh  fpots 
Hying    in    the    air,  which    he   attempts   to 
catch  :  even  in  this  ftate  the  patient  may  re- 
cover.    But   when  it  comes  to  its  greateft 
pitch,  the  fwallowing  and  breathing  come  to 
be  affected ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  he  is  al- 
moll  always  cut  off.    Thefe  appearances  take 
place  in    all   kinds   of  delirium,    and   that 
which  takes  place  as  a  fymptom  of  the  firft 
ftage  of  feyer,  in  a  fimple  fever,  is  attended 
only  by  thefe  appearances. 

With  thefe  fymptoms,  a  fenfe  of  weight, 
fullnefs  and  uneafinefs  takes  place  in  the 
b.eafl,  fometimes  tumour  and  hardnefs  about 
the  pit  of  the  ffomach.  This  anxiety  and 
reftleflhefs  is  totally  different  and  independent 
t  of 
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of  that    univerfal  reftleiTnefs    which    takes 
place  all  over  the   body,  already  defcribed  ; 
they  are  frequently  in  very  different  propor- 
tions to  one  another,,  the  feel   of  the  one  is 
very  diffimilar  to  thefenfation  which  the  other 
excites.     It  is  that  kind  of  anxiety  and  reft- 
leffnefs  which  arifes  in  grief,  fear,  and  other 
paffions  of  the  mind,  which  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  attended  with  palenefs,   and  diminu- 
tion of  fize  of  the  veins,   which  are  ken 
fuperficially.     It  would,  therefore,  be  fuf- 
pedted  to  take  place  from  more  blood  in  the 
large  veins  preffing  on  the  heart  than  could 
well  pafs  through  the  lungs.     In  thofe  dif- 
fedions  which  have  been  made  of  patients 
who  have  died  in   the  attack  of  a  fimple 
fever,  the  large  veins  going  to  the  heart,  that 
is  the  vena  cava  both   fuperior  and  inferior, 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  veins  of 
the  lungs  have  been  found  diftended  with 
blood  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  they 
are  commonly,  when  death  takes  place  from 
other  caufes. 

Sometimes  difficulty  of  breathing  alfo  takes 
place,  and  cough  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
conflant. 

G  3  While 
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While  thefe  derangements  take  place  iri 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  ftomach  has 
particular  affe&ions  in  itfelf,  independent  of 
thofe  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  fy ftem.  Befides  the  fenfations 
oftafte,  fmell,  hearing,  and  feeling,  there 
are  others  which  do  not  depend  upon,  nor 
are  received  from  the  mouth,  noftrils,  eyes, 
ears,  or  fkin. 

No  language  has  ever  yet  become  fo  co- 
pious as  to  exprefs  the  varieties  in  the  fen- 
fes.     Thofe   fenfations   which  we   receive 
from  other  parts  of  the  body  than  what  are 
commonly  called  the  organs  of  the  fenfes, 
are  expreffed  by  the  term  we  apply  to  the 
fenfation  received  by  the  fkin.     We  fay,   for 
example,  that  we  feel  hunger  and  thirft.  Al- 
though we  fay  that  we  feel  pain,  yet  the  idea 
held  generally,    is   not    that  pain    is  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  fkin,  or  other  or- 
gans of  the  fenfes,  but  that  it  is  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.     Hunger  is  commonly 
referred  to  the  ftomach.     It  does  not  feem, 
however,  that  it  is  always  clearly  an  affec- 
tion of  the  ftomach.     When  the  blood- 

veffels 
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Veffcls  have  been  greatly  emptied,  either  by 
encreafed  fecretions,  or  blood  flowing  imme- 
diately from  the  blood-vefiels ;  by  want  of 
fufficient  nourishment  in  health  ;  by  want  of 
nourifhment  or  wafting  of  the  fluids  during 
the  progrefs  of  a  difeafe  :  if  the  perfon  fhould 
come  into  perfect  health,  and  only  remain 
weak,  the  appetite  is  generally  very  great,  and 
even  beyond  the  powers  of  digeftion.  The 
hanger,  therefore,  in  this  cafe  feems  rather  to 
be  an  affection  of  the  blood-veffel?,  a  defire 
to  fill  themfelves,  than  any  particular  affeSion 
of  the  ftomach  itfelf.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  veffels  are  very  full,  there  is  often  no  ap- 
petite, although  the  ftomach  is  not  in  the 
leaft  incapable  of  digefting  a  large  quan- 
tity of  food  if  thrown  into  it,  without  in- 
convenience. Although  hunger,  therefore, 
or  want  of  it,  is  generally  referred  to  the 
ftomach,  it  maybe  doubted,  in  fome  de- 
gree, if  it  be  an  affection  of  the  ftomach  at 
all  times.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  faid  by  any 
means,  that  hunger  can  take  place  when  the 
ftomach  is  difeafed,  excepting  in  that  difeafe, 
the  principal  fymptom  of  which  has  been 
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confidered  as  confifting  in  a  voracious  ap- 
petite. 

In  the  attack  of  fever,  the  fenfation  of 
hunger  not  only  does  not  take  place,  but  if 
it  was  ftrong,  the  moment  the  attack  begins, 
it  ceafes.  The  author  has  known  feveral 
instances,  where  perfons  fitting  down  to 
table  with  a  ftrong  appetite ;  an  attack  of 
fever  fuddenly  taking  place ;  in  lefs  than  two 
minutes  have  been  unable  to  eat  any  thing, 
and  have  been  feized  with  perfedt  averfion 
even  to  the  fmell  of  food.  This  averfion 
to  the  fmell,  or  to  the  fight  of  food,  or  its 
even  being  mentioned,  is  often  very  ftrong 
during  the  attack  of  fever.  What  happens 
with  regard  to  this  in  the  other  ffages  of 
fimple  fevers,  and  during  the  continuance 
of  compound  fevers,  will  be  taken  notice  of 
afterwards. 

Naufea  likewife  happens  often  at  the  firft 
attack,  and  this  is  encreafed  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  to  occafion  vomiting.     Commonly 
vomiting  does  not  take  place  at  the  very  be- 
ginning 
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ginning  of  the  attack  ;  but  the  disinclina- 
tion to  food  encreafes  gradually  to  naufea, 
then  to  vomiting,  which  in  fome  cafes  is 
very  fevere,  not  only  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach  being  evacuated,  but  like  wife  thofe 
of  the  duodenum,  and  of  the  glands,  the 
fecretory  duels  of  which  open  into  it ;  the 
principal  of  thefe  are  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus,  and  the  duel;  of  the  pancreas. 
Bile,  therefore,  and  the  pancreatic  juice  are 
thrown  up  together,  with  the  contents  of 
the  ftomach,  and  the  other  fluids  fecreted 
into  the  ftomach  and  duodenum.  Of  all 
thefe  fluids  bile  is  the  moil  confpicuous 
from  its  colour,  tafte,  and  fmell.  This  has 
often  been  obferved  by  practitioners,  while 
the  gaftric  and  pancreatic  juices,  and  other 
juices  fecreted  into  the  duodenum,  as  they 
are  not  very  confpicuous  from  their  fenfible 
qualities,  have  not  been  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. It  has  often  been  fuppofed  that  the 
redundancy  of  bile  conftituted  an  eflential 
part  of  the  attack  of  fever  •  whereas  it  is 
mere  accident.  If  the  pancreatic  juice  bad 
been  blue,  and  had  any  particular  tafte  or 
fmell,  and  the  bile  had  been  colourlefs,  in- 
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fipid,  inodorous,  or  as  much  fo  as  the  pan- 
creatic juice  is,  in  that  cafe,  whatever  has 
been  faid  of  the  redundancy  of  bile  as  an 
eiTen  tial  part  of  the  attack  of  fever,  would 
have  been  faid  of  the  pancreatic  juice.    It  is 
clear  that  no  experiment  hitherto  made  pub- 
lic has  mown   that  any  bile  was  ever  con- 
tained in  the  blood  veffels,  excepting  in  cafe 
of  jaundice,  and  that,   therefore,    there  can 
be   no    redundancy   of  bile,     excepting  as 
much  as  can  be  contained  in  the  biliary  duel:?, 
and  gall   bladder.     Much   more   than   this 
is  thrown  out  by  twenty  times  in  the  attack 
of  a  fimple  fever  in  half  an  hour.     There- 
fore, the  bile  thrown  out  is  a  confequence 
of  the  ficknefs,  exaclly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
it  is  a  confequence   of  the    ficknefs    arifing 
from  the  agitation  in  a  lhip  at  fea,  and  is  not 
at  all  to  be  taken  farther  than  as  a  mere  acci- 
dent in  the  attack  of  fever.     The  lofs  of  ap- 
petite encreafes,  and  the  naufea  and  vomiting 
takes  place  fo   inftantly  at  the  beginning  of 
fever,   that   they  can  hardly  be  conceived 
otherwife  than  as  an  affedtion  of  the  ftomach 
itfelf. 

Thirft 
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Thirft  we  alfo  exprefs  by  the  term,  feel- 
ing ;  it  is  commonly  referred  to  the  mouth. 
"Certainly,  when  the  glands  of  the  mouth  do 
not  fecrete  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fluid  to 
keep  the  membranes  moid,  this  fenfatioa 
arifes.  Although  the  glands  of  the  mouth 
may  fecrete  their  ordinary  quantity  of  fluids, 
yet,  neverthelefs,  a  greater  quantity  of  air 
pafling  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  lungs, 
through  the  mouth,  in  fpeaking  and  breath- 
ing, fo  as  to  dry  the  membrane,  excites  this 
fenfation.  But  thirft  may  arife  the  whea 
membrane  of  the  mouth  remains  perfectly 
moift. 

When  the  membranes  of  the  mouth  are 
perfectly  moift,  if  a  large  quantity  of  watery 
fluids  fhould  be  evaporated  in  the  form  of 
infenfible  perfpiration,  or  exude  from  the 
fkin  in  fweat,  or  be  otherwife  thrown  out  by 
any  of  the  excretory  organs  which  commonly 
throw  off  watery  fluids  (as,  for  inftance,  in 
diabetes)  great  thirft  enfues,  although  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  particular  affec- 
tion of  the  mouth.  We  cannot  fay,  there- 
fore, that  an  affection  of  the  mouth  is  the 

caufe 
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caufe  of  the  thirft,    becaufe  the   fenlation 
may  be  as  well  produced  by  a  fimple  want  of 
water  in  a  fufficient  proportion  in  the  blood- 
veffels ;  and  thirft,   from   this  caufe,  com- 
monly produces  a  delire   to  drink  whether 
the  mouth  is  difordered  or  not.  At  the  time 
of   an  attack    of   fever,     the  mouth    may 
fometimes    be   moift,     thirft,    neverthelefs, 
ufually  takes  place.     It  frequently  happens 
that  attacks  of  fever  come  on  when  there  is 
no  reafon  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of 
water  in  the  fluids  has  been  diminiihed,  or 
is  lefs  than  in  the  ordinary  healthy  ftate  of 
the  body ;  it  may,  therefore,  proceed  from 
affection   of  the  ftomach,    for  that  this  is 
capable  of  exciting  thirft  appears  evidently, 
from  that   thirft,  which  often  arifes  from 
falted  food  thrown  into  the  ftomach,   wrhile 
it  certainly  ftill  remains  there,  or  during  the 
digeftion  of  food  ufed  in   too  great  quan- 
tity,   or  of  difficult  digeftion.     It   would, 
therefore,  appear  that  the  lofs  of  appetite, 
averlion  to   food,    naufea,    vomiting,    and 
thirft  ariling  in  the  attack  of  fever,   indicate 
that  the  ftomach  is  particularly  affected. 

This 
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This  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to 
the  depreffion  of  its  powers.  The  powers 
of  the  ftomach  may  not  be  fufliciently 
great  to  digeft  a  great  quantity  of  food, 
yet  the  appetite  may  not  be  loft,  as  is  of- 
ten fctn  in  convalefcence  from  fever  ;  where 
it  frequently  is  great,  although  the  powers 
of  digeftion  are  weak,  Third:  can  by  no 
means  be  attributed  to  depreffion  of  the  di- 
geflive  powers  of  the  ftomach.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  concluded,  that  there  is  alio 
a  peculiar  affection  of  the  ftomach  in  the  at- 
tack of  fever. 

Fever  in  its  appearances  as  have  been 
enumerated,  fhows  in  its  attack  j  depref- 
fion of  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  of  the 
fenfibility  of  the  organs  of  fenfation  -,  of 
the  exertion,  and  difpofition  to  be  fti- 
mulated  in  the  body ;  contraction  in  the 
veffels  throughout  the  fyftem,  which  being 
either  confined  to,  or  greater  in  the  fmaller 
veffels,  occalions  a  larger  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  accumulated  in  the  larger  veffels 
near  the  heart  -y  together  with  fome  peculiar 
affection  of  the  ftomach.      Thefe  external 

ap- 
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appearances  In  this  difeafe,  feem  Co  very  In* 
dependent  upon  one  another,  excepting  the 
quantity  of  blood  accumulated  in  the  larger 
veffels  in  confequence  of  the  greater  con- 
traction of  the  imall  ones,  that  they  can 
only  be  confidered  as  fome  alteration  of  the 
iyftem  which  has  not  hitherto  been  inves- 
tigated, therefore,  every  thing  that  has  been 
laid  relating  to  the  effence  of  this  difeafe  has 
only  been  conjecture  following  wild"  con- 
jecture, to  which  the  authcr  does  not  mean 
to  add. 

The  fluids  were  totally  unknown  in  their 
properties  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  phyfi- 
ckns  i  every  thing  which  they  grounded  upon 
their  properties,  or  the  properties  of  the  folids, 
fuch  as  redundancy  of  bile,  phlegm,  blood, 
black  bile,  heat,  and  cold,  moifture  or  dry- 
nefs,  was  merely  the  phantom  of  their  brain. 
Not  but  that  their  attention  and  accuracy  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe  was  extremely  great. 
It  is  but  very  lately,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
author's  experiments,  that  the  blood  was 
known  to  confift  of  red  particles  infolublein 
folutions  of  the  neutral  falts  contained  in  the 

other 
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other  parts  of  the  blood;  coagulable  lymph,  a 
fluid  coagulated  on  extravafation,  which  was 
difcovered  by  Senac ;  ferum,  a  fluid  not  co- 
agulable on  extravafation,  but  coagulable  by 
heat,  difcovered  by  a  ftudent  in  anatomy, 
fomething  more  than  two  centuries  ago  ;  a 
folution  of  natron  muriatum,  ammonia  mu- 
riata,  and  ammonia  phofphorata,  fometimes 
calx  vitriolata,  and  calx  muriata,  a  folution 
of  putrefcent  mucilage,  like  wife  water  diffuf-? 
ed  through  the  other  parts. 

An  attack  of  fever  takes  place  when  thefe 
parts  of  the  blood  are  in  various  proportion 
to  each  other  >  as  has  been  afcertained  by 
experiment. 

The  red  particles  differ  in  their  colour;  in 
being  perfect,  or  broken  down  into  fmaller 
or  irregular  ihaped  maSes,  which  but  rarely 
happens.  The  attack  of  fever  takes  place 
in  any  of  thefe  cafes.  The  coagulable  lymph 
fometimes  coagulates  immediately  on  being 
taken  from  a  blood- vefTel,  fometimes  it  re- 
mains fluid  for  a  few  minutes,  fo  as  to  al- 
low the  red  particles  to  fall  to  the  bottom 
5  before 
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before  it  coagulates.  It'  fometimes  coagu- 
lates more  firmly,  fometimes  more  loofely  ; 
the  ferum  fometimes  feparates  more  com- 
pletely from  the  mafs  than  at  other  times. 
Heat  coagulates  it  fometimes  more,  fome- 
times lefs  readily  and  firmly.  In  all  thefe 
cafes  attacks  of  fever  take  place.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  fenfible  ftate  of  the  fluids  con- 
tained in  the  blood-veffels  peculiar  to  it. 

An  imaginary  being,  fuch  as  the  fpiritus 
archeus  of  Van  Helmont,  or  as  imaginary 
an  obftruclion,  fuch  as  that  of  Paracelfus  and 
Boerhaave,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  ground  on 
which  to  found  the  phenomena  or  the 
practice  in  fever. 

Although  contraction  of  the  fmall  vefTels 
is  a  part  of  the  external  appearance  which 
takes  place,  converting  the  Latin  word  con- 
traction into  the  Greek  word  fpafm,  does 
not  make  it  the  effential  part  in  fever.  This 
term  has  been  applied  fo  varioufly  that  it 
gives  no  ftrict  or  defined  idea.  There  are 
certain  parts  of  the  body  which  are  capable 
of  becoming  fhorter  in  one  direction,  inde- 
pendent 
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pendant  of  their  chemical  or  mechanical 
properties ;  this  ihortening  has  been  called 
contraction,  it  is  produced  by  ideas  of  the 
mind,  volition,  or  ffimuli  applied.  When 
there  is  no  appearance  of  any  idea  of  the 
mind,  volition,  or  the  application  of  a  ftimu- 
lus,  the  moving  part  fometimes  contracts  $ 
this  contraction  has  been  called  fpafrn.  It  has 
happened  when  a  moving  part  contracts  in 
confequence  of  an  idea  of  the  mind,  voli- 
tion, or  the  application  of  a  ftimulus,  that  the 
contraction  continues  long  after  thefe  caufes 
ceafe  to  act;  when  it  continues  longer  than 
the  ufual  time  it  has  been  called  fpafm. 

When  any  veiTel  has  its  fides  fhortened  in 
the  direction  round  the  veffel,  its  diameter 
of  courfe  becomes  lefs*  and  the  veflel  is 
faid  to  contract.  All  the  moving  parts 
are  contracted  to  a  greater  degree  in  a  liv- 
ing body  than  they  would  be,  were  the  body 
dead.  This  has,  been  called  the  tone  of  the 
parts.  This  contraction  is  conftant,  but  not 
always  the  fame  in  degree.  It  is  often  greater 
or  lefs  without  any  alteration  in  the  health. 
The  blood-veffels  are  conftantly  preffing 
upon  the  blood  in  their  endeavour  to  become 
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fmaller,  which  they  are  prevented  from  doing 
by    the  blood    contained    in  them.     That 
this  is  the  cafe  is  evident,  for  if  any  opening 
is  made  in  a  blood-veffel,  blood  is  thrown 
out.     It  may  be  faid,  that  the  power  which 
forces  it  out  is  that  of  the  circulation*  but 
the  preffure  of  the  fides  of  the  blood-veffels 
mufl  be  equal  to  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
otherwife  they  would  be  diftended,  and  en- 
larged to  a  greater  degree,  as  action  and .  re- 
action are  equal  and  contrary.  If  the  action 
of  the   powers    producing  the   circulation 
be    weaker,     the    blood-veffels,    if    every 
other  circumftance   be  the   fame,   will   be 
fmaller  in  their  diameter  ;  or,  fuppoling  the 
force  of  circulation  in  a  blood-veffel  fhould 
be  the  fame,  if  the  tone  of  the  veffel  fhould 
encreafe,  the  veffel  will  contract,  and  be- 
come fmaller  in  its  diameter;  but  applications 
may  be  made  to  a  parr3  in  which  the  force  of 
thepowers  of  circulation  continuing  the  fame, 
and   the  tone  the  fame,   contraction  in  the 
vefiels  may  take  place  in  confequence  of  that 
application  ;  as  when  we  apply  aflringents, 
for  example,  which  act  without  affecting  the 
chemical  ormechanical  properties  of  the  part. 

When 
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When  the  blood-veffels  of  a  part,  in  confe- 
quence  of  any  fuch  caufe,  contract,  and  the 
caufe  is  removed,  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  contraction  goes  off,  fometimes  continues. 
A  man  fitting  in  a  warm  room  (hall  have  the 
blood- veffels  of  his  hand  of  a  considerable 
fize  ;  if  he  puts  his  hand  out  of  the  window 
into  the  cold  air,  its  blood-veffels  will  con- 
tract ;  returning  it  into  a  warm  air,  they 
mall  fometimes  be  enlarged  again  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  fometimes  they  mail  continue 
contracted  after  this  caufe  of  contraction  is 
removed :  this  has  been  called  by  fome 
fpafm.  If  the  blood-veffels  mould  con- 
tract apparently  without  any  caufe,  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  and  their  tone 
remaining  the  fame;  it  bears  an  analogy 
to  the  contraction  happening  in  like  manner 
in  the  mufcles,  without  any  apparent  caufe ; 
and  is  alfo  called  fpafm.  As  no  effect, 
however,  can  take  place  without  a  caufe, 
fuch  contraction  muft  arife  from  fome  caufe, 
although  it  be  not  apparent.  Again,  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  which  takes 
£lace  in  the  contractions  of  the  various  moving 
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parts,  if  it  does  not,  the  irregularity  has  fre- 
quently been  called  fpafm.     For  example,  in 
the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  there 
is  a  regular  motion  takes  place  fpirally  down- 
wards.    If  two  rings   mould  remain   con- 
tracted fome  time,  lb  as  a  vapour  is  confined 
between  them;   or  if  one  ring  mould  con- 
tract ftrongly,  and   prefs  the  interior  part, 
fo  as  to  give  pain  $  if  either  of  thefe> irregu- 
larities mould  take  place,  it  is  called  fpafm. 
Pains  ariiing  in  any  part  of  the  body  not  re- 
ferred to  any  apparent  caufe,  as  hemicrania, 
have  been  called  fpafm.     The  term  has  alfo 
been  applied  in  a  variety  of  other  ways.  Now 
the  contraction  which  takes  place  at  leaft  in 
the  frnall  veffels,the  appearances  of  which  have 
been  pointed  out,  if  it  can  be  called  fpafm, 
is  of  that  kind  where  the  veffels  contract  for 
fome  caufe,  and  remain  contracted  after  the 
caufe  is  removed.    But  all  the  caufes  of  fever 
do  not  apparently  produce  contraction,  and 
contraction  is  by  no  means  the  only  appearance 
that  takes  placein  fever,  and  the  other  appear- 
ances are  totally  unconnected  with  it,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged.     It  is,   therefore,   much 
more  probable  that  this  contraction   is  not 
the   efTential   part   of   fever,     but  is    pro- 
duced 
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duced  by  the  fever,  continues  as  long  as 
the  fever  which  is  its  caufe,  and  goes  off 
when  it  is  removed. 

Others  have  taken  the  term  foafm  much 
more  generally  than  in  any  one  of  thefe  fenfes. 
That  every  preternatural  motion,  or  affection 
of  the  iyilem,  which  arofe  without  any 
alteration  in  the  chemical  prcperties  of  the 
folids  or  fluids,  or  any  introduction  of  ex^ 
traneous  matter  into  the  fyfcem  was  fpafm, 
under  this  definition,  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  difficult  to  admit  that  fever  was  fpafm, 
but  for  any  purpofe  of  under/landing  the 
hiftory  or  manner  of  treatment  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  this  would  be  ufelefs. 

Converting  the  Latin  word  contraction 
into  the  Greek  word  fpafm,  will  not  make 
the  depreffion  of  the  powers  of  the  mind ; 
of  thefenfation;  of  the  exertion  of  the  powers 
of  the  body  ;  or  of  the  diminution  of  the  fuf- 
ceptibility  of  being  affected  by  external  appli- 
cations in  the  body,  fo  as  to  excite  motion, 
or  produce  reit  dependent  upon  the  con- 
traction ;  nor  will  it  make  the  peculiar 
affection  of  the  ftomach  dependent  on  it. 

H  3  What 
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What,  therefore,  is  the  real  derangement  in 
the  fyftem  which  produces  the  external  ap- 
pearances in  fever,  itmuft  be  owned,  is  not  at 
all  known  ;  therefore,  without  attempting  to 
make  conjectures,  we  are  to  purfue  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  difeafe  as  it  manifests  itfelf  by 
external  appearances. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  attack  of  fever 
which  have  been  enurherated,  however 
much  they  may  be  varied  in  degree  or  pro- 
portion, continue  through  the  whole  difeafe. 
The  more  numerous  and  violent  they  are* 
fo  is  the  fever  itfelf  more  violent ;  when  they 
are  all  gone  off,  the  fever  no  longer  exifts. 

Fever  then  is  a  difeafe,  the  effence  of 
which  is  not  underftood.  It  manifefts  itfelf 
by  a  depreffion  of  the  powers  of  fenfation, 
irritability,  and  action  in  the  body  ;  and  like- 
wife  of  the  power  of  memory,  imagination 
and  judgment  in  the  mind;  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  fmall  verTels  throughout  the 
body;  an  accumulation  of  fluids  in  the  large 
verTels ;  and  fome  particular  affection  of  the 
ftomach. 

It 
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It  may  be  a  queftion,  whether  it  be  beft 
to  proceed  to  the  defcription  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  or  inveftigate 
the  caufes  which  produce  it.  The  fubfe- 
quent  ftages  depend  entirely  upon  the  at- 
tack, and  if  the  fever  goes  off,  ceafe.  Al- 
though thefe  fubfequent  ftages  require  much 
attention  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe ;  they 
are  neverthelefs  no  part  of  its  eflence. 

The  caufes  of  difeafes  have  very  fre- 
quently been  taken  from  hypothefis-  It 
is  not  the  author's  intention  to  enter 
into  metaphyfical  reafoning,  yet  preci- 
sion of  ideas  has  been  io  little  attended  to 
in  medicine,  where  it  is  more  neceffary 
than  in  any  other  fcience  or  art,  that  he 
may  be  allowed  to  make  the  following  ob- 
fervations.  The  mind  can  form  an  idea  that 
an  effect  can  take  place  without  any  caufe  | 
that,  for  inftance,  the  iUmighty  exifted  from 
all  eternity,  with  all  his  powers,  without 
any  caufe.  It  is  from  experience  alone  the 
doctrine  fprings  that  effects  have  caufes.  We 
find  when  the  beams  of   the   fun   touch 
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the  atmofphere  in  any  particular  part  of  the 
earth,  day- light  begins  to  appear,  that  the 
light  continues  to  encreafe  until  they  fall 
upon  the  earth  in  a  perpendicular  direction ; 
that  as  the  fun  defcends  the  light  diminifhes, 
and  when  his  beams  no  longer  touch  any 
part  of  the  atmofphere  in  that  part  of 
the  earth,  day-light  totally  difappears.  Of 
this  we  have  eonftant  and  daily  experience, 
therefore  we  are  led  to  believe  that  rays  com- 
ing from  the  fun,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  the  caufe  of  day-light,  In  this  cafe, 
the  reference  of  effed:  to  caufe  depends  en-? 
tirely  upon  experience, 

In  treating  of  fever,  nothing  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted of  as  a  caufe,  the  knowledge  of  the 

action  of  which  does  not  depend  upon 
experiment.  Our  experience  of  caufe  pro- 
ducing effed:  refts  entirely  on  one  event 
happening,  and  another  fucceedfag.  It 
is  no  fingle  event  following  another 
which  can  cftabliih  that  the  preceeding 
one  is  the  caufe  of  the  other.  If  a 
noife  produced  by  firing  a  mufket  mould  be 
heard,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  man 

mould 
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fhouldfall  down  dead,  it  might  ftrike  the  mind 
with  an  idea  that  the  noife  of  the  rnufket  was 
the  caufe  of  the  man's  death.  Still  it  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  in  the  very  flighteft  de- 
gree of  probability,  that  this  was  the  caufe 
of  his  death,  which  might  have  happened  in 
confequence  of  apoplexy.  It  is  only  from 
finding  men  dead  frequently  after  the  report  of 
mufketry,  that  mufketry  can  be  confidered  as 
the  caufe  of  death.  If  the  report  of  many  muf- 
kets  was  heard,  and  a  number  of  men  were 
found  dead  upon  the  fpot  from  whence  the 
noife  feemed  to  proceed,  we  mould  imme- 
diately conclude  that  they  bad  been  killed 
by  the  mufkets ;  but  although  this  had  a 
considerable  degree  of  probability,  it  might  be 
erroneous,  for  the  mufketry  might  have  fired 
at  a  review  without  ball,  and  the  men  might 
have  been  paffing  over  a  piece  of  ground 
where  a  large  quantity  or  gas  was  riling  up, 
without  attending  to  their  danger  until  they 
were  fuffocated.  In  the  prefeht  infiance, 
another  very  material  circumftance  muft  be 
adverted  to  ;  it  often  happens  that  two  con- 
comitant effects  take  place  from  the  fame 
caufe  ;  the  noife  of  the  gun,  and  the  death 

of 
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of  the  man  are  both  the  effe&s  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  gun,  but  it  is  not  the  noife 
which  is  the  caufe  of  death.  It  may  be 
fuppofed,  that  a  perfon  may  never  have  ken 
a  gun  fired,  but  may  frequently  have  heard 
the  noife  cccafioned  by  it,  and  have  fern  a 
man  drop  down  immediately  afterwards  ;  his 
experience  will  have  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  ncife  killed  the  man,  and  have  reached 
this  perfon  with  an  effect  that  did  not  fall 
upon  himfelf,  fince  he  remained  unhurt,  It 
requires,  therefore,  an  extreme  great  cau- 
tion in  afiigning  an  effeS:  to  a  caufe,  not  to 
be  deceived;  firft,  in  believing  that  one 
thing  happening  before  another  that  fol- 
lowed, the  antecedent  was  always  the  caufe 
of  the  confequent;  becaufe  the  precedent 
may  be  accident,  or  they  may  both  be  con- 
comitant effedts.  It  may  be  thought  fuper- 
iluous  to  have  made  thefe  remarks,  but  it 
muft  be  confidered  that  the  author  is  not 
wiiting  for  metaphyficians,  but  for  practi- 
tioners in  medicine,  not  one  in  a  thoufand 
of  whom  ever  thought  of  paying  the  lead  at- 
tention to  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind.  Of  the  number  of  caufes  to  which 
i  fever 
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fever  has  been  afcribed  by  the  practitioners 
who  have  treated  of  fevers,  few  will  bear 
the  teft  of  any  ftridl  enquiry.  It  is  not 
worth  entering  into  any  refutation  of  many  of 
thefe,  but  it  is  better  to  take  a  view  of  thofe 
caufes  which  are  moil  ftrongly  marked. 

The  firft  to  be  noticed  is  infe&ion.  Fever 
has  frequently  taken  place  in  a  man  who 
came  near  a  perfon  affiifted  with  the  difeafe, 
although  he  has  not  touched  him.  It  is 
very  poffible  that  this  perfon  fo  taken  ill  of 
fever  after  he  had  been  near  a  perfon  ill  of  fe- 
ver, might,  from  fome  other  caufe,  have  been 
feized  with  the  difeafe.  For  example,  he 
might  have  been  inoculated  for  the  fmall- 
pox  fome  time  before,  and  the  fever  which 
took  place  might  have  been  jm  confequence 
of  that  inoculation  ;  but  by  repeated  expe- 
rience it  is  now  known,  that  although  it  very 
frequently  happens  that  a  man  coming  near 
another  afflicted  with  fever,  is  not  afterwards 
affe&ed  with  the  difeafe,  yet  it  is  well  efta- 
blifhed,  that  of  any  number  of  men,  one 
half  of  whom  go  near  a  perfon  ill  of  this 
difeafe,  and  the  other  half  do  not  go  near 

any 
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any  one  fo  difeafed,  a  greater  number  of  the 
former  will  be  affected  with  fever  than  of 
the  latter,  in  a  mort  period  afterwards.  In 
fome  inftances  the  proportion  is  not  very 
different,  in  others,  the  author  has  known 
feven  out  of  nine  who  went  near  a  perfon 
afflicted  with  fever,  feized  with  the  difeafe 
in  the  fpace  of  three  weeks  afterwards. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  perfect  ground  from 
experience  for  believing,  that  coming  near 
a  perfon  afflicted  with  fever  is  a  caufe  of  the 
difeafe. 

The  mind  fearches  farther  in  this  cafe  :  it 
will  not  be  fatisfied  that  the  mere  vicinity 
of  a  man  afflicted  with  fever  can  be  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  becaufe  it  has  no  ex- 
perience of  vicinity  having  any  effect  ex- 
cepting by  attraction,  and  repulfion.  The 
univerfai  belief,  therefore,  has  been,  that 
there  is  fome  matter  riling  from  the  body 
when  afflicted  with  fever,  which,  being  ap- 
plied to  the  body  of  another,  gives  occa- 
lion  to  the  difeafe  in  him. 

If  it  be  any  fuch  matter,  it  is  perfectly 
incapable  of  being  difcovered  by  any  of  the 
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organs  of  the  fenfes.  Where  a  man  is  af- 
flicted with  the  mofh  infectious  fever,  if  he 
be  in  a  clean  room,  with  clean  bed-cloaths, 
neither  the  eye,  the  tafte,  fmell,  or  feel  give 
the  fmalleft  notice  of  there  being  any  in- 
fection prefent.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  felon 
coming  out  of  a  dirty  goal  fpreads  noxious 
vapour  very  fenfibly,  and  very  fatally,  but 
the  author  has  often  experienced  both  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hofpital,  and  in  other  places, 
that  patients  have  lain  ill  of  fevers  very  in- 
fectious, and  from  whom  infection  has  been 
actually  received,  fo  as  to  produce  the  dif- 
eafe  in  other  perfons,  where  there  was  no  pe- 
culiar fmell  or  tafte,  nor  any  thing  fenfible 
to  the  eye  in  the  atmofphere  furrounding 
them,  or  to  the  feel. 

Although  this  infectious  matter  is  not 
fenfible,  that  there  does  arife  fome  matter 
from  perfons  in  fever,  is  farther  rendered 
extremely  probable,  as  a  perfon  coming  from  a 
man  afflicted  with  it  into  another  room, where 
there  were  perfons  in  health,  fome  of  thefe 
have  afterwards  been  feized  with  the  difeafe^ 
fometimes  feveral,  as  the  author  has  known 

inftances 
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inftances  of.  A  peculiar  matter,  therefore, 
is  generated  in  the  body  of  a  man  in  fever, 
which  is  carried  by  the  atmofphere,  and  ap- 
plied to  fome  part  of  the  body  of  a  perfon 
in  health,  and  cauies  fever  to  take  place  in 
him. 

This  matter  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome 
incapable  of  communication  by  other  means 
than  by  the  touch  of  fome  part  of  the  body. 
That  this  is  not  the  cafe  is  mod  certain,  from 
the  author's  experience,  for  he  has  feen 
feveral  perfons  affected  who  only  accidentally 
came  into  the  room  Where  the  patient  lay 
ill,  without  coming  near  him,  or  touching 
any  thing  in  the  room,  excepting  the  floor 
with  the  foles  of  his  fhoes. 

The  other  properties  of  this  infectious 
matter  are  not  at  all  known,  as  its  existence 
is  only  known  by  its  effect  in  producing  the 
difeafe.  No  chemical  examination  of  any 
of  the  fluids  or  folids  of  the  body  has  ever 
fhown  its  exiftence. 

This  infectious  matter  is  produced  by  all 
fevers  whatever.     However,  as  far  as  the 
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author  knows,  no  perfon  has  been  feized 
with  fever  in  confequence  of  coming  near 
another  afflicted  with  it,  where  the  fever 
confided  of  one  paroxyfm  only. 

That  intermittent  fevers  produce  this  mat- 
ter, or  in  other  words,  are  infectious,  the 
author  knows  from  his  own  obfervation  as 
well  as  from  that  of  others.  But  intermit- 
ting fevers  are  not  nearly  fo  apt  to  produce 
it,  or  at  leaft  to  propagate  it  as  continued 
fevers,  and  the  more  violent  the  continued 
fever  is  in  its  febrile  fymptoms,  the  greater 
quantity  of  infectious  matter  is  produced. 

When  a  number  of  perfons  live  in  a  fmall 
fpace,  fuppofing  even  that  they  are  kept 
as  clean  as  poffible,  it  happens  frequently 
that  fever  arifes  in  fome,  often  in  many  of 
them.  It  has  been  in  this  cafe  fuppofed, 
and  is  extremely  probable,  that  fome  peculiar 
fpecies  of  matter  is  produced  capable  of 
producing  fever,  on  being  applied  to  the 
body.  If  the  air  in  fuch  place  be  not  fre- 
quently changed,  the  quality  of  the  infection 

and 
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and  its  power  are  greatly  encreafed,  and  be-* 
come  often  extremely  fatal. 

This  fource  of  infection  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  human  fpecies.  If  a  number  of  fheep 
be  confined  in  a  fmall  fpace  without  fuffi- 
cient  circulation  of  air,  an  infectious  matter 
is  generated,  which  produces  fever  in  them. 
Fevers  alfo  arifing  in  thefe  animals  occalion 
the  formation  of  infectious  matter.  Of  this 
the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  being  well 
acquainted  with  during  the  American  war, 
when  live  fheep  were  attempted  to  be  tranf- 
ported  from  England  to  America,  and  it 
was  neceffary  to  confine  a  number  of  them 
together  in  one  fhip.  Although  they  were 
felected  from  flocks  in  perfect  health,  where 
they  throve  at  fea  perfectly  v/hen  taken  in 
fmall  numbers  to  ferve  for  frefh  provilions 
for  the  officers,  yet  in  many  of  the  fhips 
where  numbers  were  confined,  an  infec- 
tious fever  arofe,  even  before  they  quitted 
the  harbour.  Whether  it  be  that  fheep  are 
more  fubjedt  to  produce  infectious  matter 
when  many  of  them  are  confined  together, 

or 
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or  that  it  more  frequently  happens  that  many 
of  them  are  oftener  confined  together  in 
a  fmall  fpace,  without  fufncient  ventilation, 
than  quadrupeds  of  other  fpecies :  infe&ious 
matter  is  much  more  commonly  generated 
in  them  than  in  any  other  quadrupeds  that 
are  known, 

Live  hogs  were  alfo  attempted  to  be  export- 
ed in  the  fame  manner,  and  infedlion  was 
produced  among  them,  although  not  fo  fre- 
quently. It  would  appear  that  the  infec- 
tion which  produces  fever,  either  arifing 
from  fever  itfelf,  or  from  numbers  confined 
in  a  fmall  fpace,  in  one  fpecies  of  animal,  is 
not  capable  of  producing  fever  in  another 
fpecies ;  for  it  happened,  that  when  one 
fide  of  a  fhip  contained  fheep,  the  other 
hogs,  that  if  a  fever  broke  out  among  the 
fheep,  the  hogs  were  not  affedted ;  and  that 
when  fever  broke  out  among  the  hogs,  the 
fheep  in  many  cafes  were  not  at  all  infecled, 
neither  were  the  crews  at  all  affected,  being 
as  healthy  as  the  crews  of  other  (hips  mak- 
ing the  fame  voyage,  loaded  with  different 
commodities, 

I  The 
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The  infe&ious  matter  produced  by  a 
number  of  men  living  in  a  fmall  fpace,  as 
well  as  that  produced  by  fever,  may  adhere 
to  a  perfon  in  perfect  health,  fo  as  to  be 
brought  into  another  place,  and  communi- 
cate the  difeafe  to  a  great  part  of  a  whole 
affembly,  as  has  been  too  often  proved  by  a 
felon  brought  from  goal  into  a  court  of 
juftice,  and  infecting  aim  oft  the  whole  of 

a- 

the  perfons  affembled,  and  that  even  when 
the  felon  himfelf  was  perfectly  free  from  fe- 
ver, and  never  had  been  affected  by  the  dif- 
eafe. 

It  often  happens  when  numbers  of 
perfons  are  confined  together  in  a  fmall 
fpace,  that  putrefcent  fub fiances  are  not  tho- 
roughly cleared  away ;  hence,  a  perfon, 
brought  out  of  a  goal  where  putrefcent 
fubftances  have  been  accumulated,  carries 
with  him  fubftances  of  a  peculiar  fmell. 
Hence,  fome  have  fuppofed  that  the  infec- 
tious matter  produced  in  this  laft  way  had 
fenfible  qualities.  This  is,  undoubtedly, 
not  always  the  cafe,  fince  infection  has  arifen 
from  a  perfon  brought  out  of  rooms  in  which 
numbers  had    been    confined    for    feveral 
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month?,  but  kept  clean  from  all  putrefcent 
matter,  fo  that  there  was  no  particular  fmell, 
or  any  fenfible  quality.  In  one  cafe  that 
came  under  the  obfervation  of  the  author; 
a  perfon  under  ftich  circumftances  from 
whom  no  peculiar  fmell  arofe,  or  any  other 
fenfible  effluvia,  communicated  the  infection 
to  four  others,  with  whom  he  was  carried 
in  a  coach  for  about  half  a  mile,  fo  as  to 
produce  fevers  in  all  of  them,  which  fevers 
were  violent  and  fatal. 

As,  therefore,  neither  the  infectious  mat- 
ter produced  in  the  body  of  a  man  afflicted 
with  fever,  or  produced  by  a  number  of 
men  living  for  a  certain  time  in  a  fmall  fpace, 
have  any  other  fenfible  quality  but  that  of 
producing  fever,  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  it  be  one  fpecies  of  infectious  matter 
or  different  ones. 

The  vapour  or  other  matter  which  arifes 
from  putrifying  bodies,  either  animal  or  ve- 
getable, being  applied  to  a  perfon  in  health 
alfo  occafions  fever.  From  putrifying  fub- 
ftances,  we  know  that  there  arife  gas,  in- 
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flammable  air,  and  a  vapour,  refembling 
in  its  fmell  what  has  been  fometimes  called 
hepatic  air.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
ever  to  have  happened  that  fever  has  arifen 
foon  after  the  application  of  either  of  thelc 
vapours,  when  produced  in  other  ways ;  as 
for  example,  when  gas  arifes  from  the  earth, 
as  it  does  in  the  caves  near  Pyrmont,  or  when 
it  has  been  detached  by  acids  from  calcare- 
ous fubftances,  it  has  never  produced  fe- 
ver. Neither  have  men  expofed  to  in- 
flammable air  fet  loofe  in  diflblving  me- 
tals in  acids,  nor  when  hepatic  air  has  been 
extricated  by  acids  from  hepar  fulphurus, 
or  when  it  has  arifen  from  the  earth,  been 
affected  with  fever  more  than  under  any 
other  circumflances.  It  would  not,  there- 
fore, appear  that  it  was  either  of  thefe  va- 
pours produced  during  putrefaction,  which 
give  occaiion  to  fever.  Whether,  there- 
fore, it  be  the  fame  matter  riling  into  the 
air  from  putrifying  fubftances  with  that 
which  is  formed  from  a  number  of  perfons 
living  in  a  fmall  fpace,  or  in  the  body  of  a 
perfon  labouring  under  a  fever  or  not,  can- 
not be  determined.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
infectious  matter  which  is  thrown  into  the 
I  '  at- 
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atmofphere  from  the  body  of  a  perfon  in- 
fected with  fever  arifes  often  without  the 
fmalleft  appearance  of  putrefaction  in  the 
body  of  the  man  fo  affected,  either  in  the 
appearance  of  the  blood,  of  the  folids,  or 
any  of  the  fecreted  fluids,  although  it  be 
true  that  it  happens,  not  uncommonly,  that 
very  evident  appearances  of  putrefaction  take 
place  in  fevers,  which  are  very  infectious, 
yet  in  a  great  many  fevers  that  are  fo,  there 
are  no  appearances  of  putrefaction.  It  is 
alfo  true,  that  if  a  number  of  perfons  live 
in  a  fmall  fpace,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  re- 
move all  kinds  of  putrefcent  matters,  fevers 
will  arife  much  fooner,  and  more  frequently; 
yet  if  the  utmoft  care  be  taken  to  remove  all 
putrefcent  matters,  fevers  will  neverthelefs 
arife.  It  would,  therefore,  feem  probable 
that  either  the  caufe  of  fever,  confifring  of 
matter  produced  in  the  body  of  a  perfoa 
affected  with  this  difeafe,  was  different  from 
that  produced  by  putrefaction,  or  might  be 
generated  without  any  putrefaction  taking 
place,  and  that  the  matter  capable  of  produc- 
ing fever,  generated  by  a  number  of  perfons 
living  in  a  confined   fituation,  was  different 
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from  that  cccafioned  by  putrefaction,  or  that 
it  might  be  generated  without  any  putre- 
faction taking  place. 

Infectious  vapours  produced  in  thefe  ways 
occalion  fever  fimply,  which  may,  and  often 
does  go  through  its  courfe  without  any  difeafe 
nectffarily  happening  afterwards.  But  there 
sre  other  infectious  matters  which  neceiTarily 
give  occalion  to  another  difeafe  after  the  fe- 
ver has  taken  place. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  to  be  noticed  is  variolous 
matter.  This  matter,  in  as  far  as  experi- 
ence has  fhown  us,  has  never  been  originally 
produced  fince  the  difeafe  became  known 
to  Europeans  from  Afia,  when  the  greateft 
part  of  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Abaffides.  If  mankind  had  one  oriein, 
undoubtedly,  it  could  not  have  exifted 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  otherwife 
it  muft  have  defcended  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who,  undoubtedly,  were  not  a 
cquainted  with  the  difeafe.  The  probabi- 
lity of  its  arifing  originally  at  any  one  pe- 
riod of  time,  or  any  other,  is  therefore,  ex- 
actly 
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adtly   equal.     The  Romans  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  parts  of  Africa,  Egypt, 
Arabia,    and   Alia,   which   were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Abaffides ;    therefore,  cer- 
tainly it  did  not  exift  in,  and  was  not  brought 
from  any  of  thofe  countries.    It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  was  firft  generated  in  Alia,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  that  dynafty.  There  is  fome 
fufpicion    of  one    other  fource.     It    might 
haveexifted  in,  and  have  been  brought  from, 
Indoftan.     It  is    lingular  that  fuch  a  dif- 
eafe  mould  be  fo  little  noticed  in  a    coun- 
try, with  which  not  only  England,  but  many 
other  European  nations  have   had  fo  much 
connection.     The  reafon  is,  that  all  infants 
are  inoculated  by  a  fet  of  itinerants,  whofe 
fole  bufinefs  it  is  to  traverfe  the  country  for 
that   purpofe.       Although,    therefore,     the 
Greeks  and  Romans   had  fome  intercourie 
with  Indoftan,  they  might  not,  more  than 
ourfelves,  have   obferved,   or  been  infected 
with  the  difeafe.     Variolous  matter  has  its 
infection,  like   the  infection    produced    by 
fever,     confined    to     the     human     fpecies. 
Whether  other  fimilar  infections  exift  among 
other  animals  has  not  beenafcertained.    Va- 
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riolous  m  tfer  is  capable  of  producing  fever 
applied  floating  in  the  air  to  forne  part  of  the 
body  which  has  not  been  afcertained.    Some 
have  contended,    that  it    was  neceffary  the 
matter  ihould  touch  fomepart  of  the  body  by 
fome  fubftance  covered  with  it  being  applied 
to  it,  and  not  floating  in  the  air.     But  in  the 
firft   plsce,  the  author  has   known  feveral 
perfons  infected,  certainly  without  any  fuch 
contact ;  even    perfons    going   into  a  room 
where  the  patients  labouring  under  fmall- 
pox  were  confined,  have  brought  the  vario- 
lous matter    adhering  to  their   cloaths,  or 
perfons,  into  another  place,   where   perfons 
who  never  had  been  affected  with  the  difeafe 
were,  and  have  communicated  the  infection 
without  contact.    Moreover,  the  author  has 
rubbed  variolous  matter  upon  the  fkins  of 
perfons  who  have   never  had   the    difeafe, 
where  there   was  no  wound   without  pro- 
ducing the  difeafe  in  that  perfon.     If  vario- 
lous matter  be  applied  to  the  noftrils  in  a 
fluid  form,  the    difeafe   will  frequently  be 
produced.     If  the  fcarf  fkin  be  raifed  by  the 
fmalleft  puncture,  and   variolous  matter  be 
applied,  the  fever  will  enfue.     When  vario- 
lous 
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lous  matter  produces  the  difeafe,  the  fever 
does  not  arife  immediately,  but  when  it  is 
applied,  by  making  an  opening  through  the 
fcarffkin,  or  deeper,  aninflammationtak.es 
place,  and  a  fuppuration  enfues.  As  foon 
as  this  operation  is  completed,  which  is  on 
the  feventh  or  eighth  day,  the  fever  comes 
on.  When  the  matter  is  applied,  floating 
in  the  air,  it  is  generally  about  fourteen 
days  before  the  fever  is  produced.  When 
any  puftule  is  formed  from  applying  vario- 
lous matter  in  a  fluid  form  to  a  pundlure, 
made  fo  as  to  penetrate  the  fcarf  fkin,  or 
deeper,  fuch  matter  is  capable  of  propagating 
the  difeafe.  The  quantity  of  matter  fo  ap- 
plied is  certainly  not  neceffarily  more  than 
the  iooo  part  of  a  grain,  probably  not  more 
than  one  of  a  great  many  millioneth  parts  of 
a  grain. 

Another  matter  to  which  all  the  obferva- 
tions  may  be  applied  that  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  variolous  matter,  is  that 
which  produces  fever  followed  by  the  mealies, 
excepting  that  it  feldom  happens,  although 
fometimes  that  the  introduction  of  it  into  a 
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wound  penetrating  the  fcarf  Ikin  produces 
fever. 

There  are  other  fuch  matters  producing 
fever,  followed  by  what  has  been  called  chic- 
ken-pox, fwine  pox,  &c.  which  are  much 
ilighter  difeafes,  and  have  not  been  well  de- 
fined. 

Another  kind  of  infedlion  which  pro- 
duces fever  is  that  w7hich  produces  the 
plague  in  Syria.  Every  difeafe  which  has, 
in  a  fliort  time,  been  very  fatal  to  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country 
has  been  called  the  plague.  A  fever,  for 
inftance,  accompanied  with  a  dyfenteric 
affection  at  Naples.  A  remittent,  upon  the 
Euphrates,  as  defcribed  in  the  Tranfa&ions 
of  a  Society  for  Promoting  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  knowledge,  in  London.  That 
which  takes  place  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  and 
of  which  a  clear  defcription  has  only  been 
given  by  Dr.  RufTel,  arifes  certainly  from 
an  infeciion  of  a  particular  fpecies.  It  cannot 
be  gathered  from  the  accounts  wrhether  this 
may  be  originally  produed  without  having 
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been  propagated  as  the  firft  clafs  of  infec- 
tions are.  It  is  followed  moft  frequently,  if 
not  always,  by  inflammations  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  This  infection  has  fome- 
times  been  brought  into  Europe,  as  was  the 
cafe  at  Marfeilles  ;  but  that  difeafe  called  the 
plague,  which  ravaged  this  country,  on  con- 
fidering  the  hiftories  of  the  difeafe,  feems  to 
have  been  a  fever,  produced  by  infections  of 
the  firft  clafs  which  have  been  enumerated. 
For  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
decide  this  point,  but  it  would  make  too 
great  a  digreffion.  The  author  may,  per- 
haps, lay  the  evidence  before  the  public  in 
an  appendix. 

All  and  every  kind  of  infectious  matter 
capable  of  producing  fever,  or  any  other  dif- 
eafe, by  floating  in  the  air,  and  being  ap- 
plied to  fome  part  of  the  body,  is  capable 
of  chemical  combination  with  the  vapours 
that  conftitute  the  atmofbhere.  In  this  as  in 
all  other  chemical  combinations  that  are  per- 
fect, the  properties  of  the  elements  are  loft, 
and  new  properties  are  acquired.     The  at- 
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mofphere  is  found   to  confift  of  various  va- 
pours, of  which  air,  or  as  it  has  been  called 
pure  air,  or  refpirable  air,  forms  at  prefent 
about  a  fourth.     Gas  forms  fome  part,  but 
the  greateft  part   confifts   of  one  or  more 
vapours,  which  without  any   pofitlve  qua- 
lity, but  from  that  indolence,  which  makes 
mankind  in  their  refearches  attempt  to  find  a 
refting  place,  have  been  confidered  by  many 
chemifts    as  one  individual   fpecies,    under 
the  names  of  phlogifticated  air,  &c>  which, 
of  thefe  vapours  that  conflitute  the  atmof- 
phere,  unite  with    the  infectious  fubftances 
creating  difeafes,  is  not  known.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  combination,  thofe  infections  would 
foon  fpread  defolation  over  the  whole  earth. 
How  far  a  quantity  of  infectious  matter  may 
be  carried,  without  being  combined    with 
fome  of  the  vapours  conftituting  the  atmof- 
phere  is  not  known  :    certainly  not  to  a  great 
diltance.     It  appears  pretty  clearly,  that  the 
infectious  matter  of  the  plague  cannot  reach 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  fince  men 
may  converfe  with  thofe  afflicted  with  the 
difeaie  at  that  diltance  with  perfect  fafety. 
Variolous  matter  feems  capable  of  reaching 
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farther,  fince  there  is  an  inftance  where 
foldiers  paffing  through  a  town  in  which 
there  were  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  being 
affected,  although  they  paffed  through  the 
middle  of  a  broad  ftreet  with  celerity,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  infeftion,  were  infected.  It,  how- 
ever, isnot  to  a  very  great  diftance  that  it  can 
reach  'without  combining  with  the  air,  fo  as  to 
have  its  properties  deftroyed.  The  diftance  de- 
pends, undoubtedly,  partly  upon  the  difpofi - 
tionoftheatmofphere;  not  only  the  infectious 
fubftances  floating  in  the  air  capable  of  pro^- 
ducing  fevers,  and  other  difeafes  3  but  like- 
wife  the  effential  oils  riling  from  vegetables, 
and  vapours  of  other  kinds,  which  affect 
the  {qu{q  of  fmelling,  are  fo  combined  with 
air  as  to  lofe  thefs  properties  before  they 
reach  that  diftance,  where  they  fhould  be  fo 
diluted  as  to  become  infenfible.  If  the  air 
be  loaded  with  moifture,they  reach  to  a  much 
greater  diftance,  Vapour  arifing  from  a  field 
of  beans,  for  inftance,  or  a  putrid  ditch,  is 
fenfible  to  the  noftrils  at  a  greater  diftance  if 
the  air  is  moift.  Hence  it  has  been  con-* 
jectured  that  thofe  infectious  fubftances 
which  float  in  the  air,  producing  fevers,  and 
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other  difeafes,  may  alfo  be  carried  farther 
when  the  atmofphere  is  loaded  with  mcif- 
ture.  But  this  has  not  been  determined  by 
any  accurate  experiment.  It  is  hardly  worth 
noticing  the  fuperftitious  idea,  that  meat 
raifed  up  into  the  air  would  putrify,  and 
other  things  of  the  fame  fort,  founded  on  no 
ground  of  experiment. 

There  are  many  infectious  fubftances 
which  float  in  air,  or  may  be  applied  to  the 
human  body  otherwife,  which  produce  dif- 
eafes  of  a  particular  part,  occaiioning  af- 
fection of  the  whole  fyftem,  that  has  often 
been  called  fever  ;  but  thefe  affections  of  the 
fyftem  are  by  no  means  the  difeafe  the  author 
defcribes  under  that  name.  The  matter 
which  produces  the  erifipelitous  fore  throat, 
called  the  putrid,  or  fore  throat  attended 
with  ulcers,  &c.  is  a  matter  which,  riling 
from  a  perfon  afflicted  with  that  difeafe,  com- 
municates the  difeafe  to  perfons  not  affected. 
The  difeafe  produced  in  this  cafe  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
throat,  and  like  wife  fometimes  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.     In  confequence  of  this,  an 
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affection  of  the  whole  fyftem  takes  place, 
which  depends  entirely  on  the  difeafe  in  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  when  this  ceafes,  the 
affection  of  the  fyftem  ceafes  likewife.  Al- 
though, therefore,  this  affection  of  the  fyf- 
tem has  many  appearances  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  arife  in  fever,  yet  they  differ  moft 
effentially  from  this  difeafe. 

In  the  fmallpox,  if  the  infectious  matter 
be  applied  to  a  wound,  an  inflammation 
is  produced  in  that  wound,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  a  fever  arifes.  If  the 
poifon  of  a  bee  be  infufed  into  a  wound 
made  by  the  fting  of  the  ani-  mal,  or  if 
the  poifon  of  any  other  animal  be  inject- 
ed into  a  wound  by  its  fting  or  tooth,  an  in- 
flammation arifes  in  the  part  where  the 
wound  is  made,  and  that  inflammation  pro- 
duces affection  of  the  whole  fyftem,  fome 
of  the  fymptoms  of  which"  may  be  fimilar 
to  fever,  but  which  are  not  the  difeafe  in- 
tended to  be  defcribed  here  bv  that  name. 
It  might  happen  that  a  great  inflamma- 
tion might  be  immediately  produced  in  a 
wound,  into  which  variolous  matter  was  in- 
fufed ;  that  fuch  an  inflammation  may  pro- 
duce 
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duce  affection  of  the  whole  fyftem  in  a  day 
or  two  afterwards ;  yet  that  affection  is  by  no 
means  to  be  called  fever ;  the  fever  which 
takes  place  being  only  induced  after  the  fup- 
puration  of  the  wound  is  complete,  which 
is  on  the  feventh   or   eighth  day.       It   is 
alfo  to  be  obferved,   that   when,   in  confe- 
quence  of  a   fever  produced   by  infectious 
matter,    feme  topical  inflammation   arifes, 
and  the  fever  is  carried  off  by  it,    that  fuch 
topical  inflammation,  as  in  the  fmall-pox, 
produces  affection  of  the  fyftem,  in  which 
fome  of  the  appearances  are  fimilar  fco  fome  of 
the  appearances  which    take  place  in  fever. 
Such     affection    of    the   fyftem     has    fre- 
quently been  called  fever.    In  the  fmall-pox, 
for  inftance,  fuch  affection  has  been  called 
fecondary  fever,  although  it  in  no  way  has 
any  thing  of  the  effence  of  this  difeafe. 

It  happens  likewife  that  fevers  not  pro- 
duced by  infectious  matter  of  any  kind  give 
occafion  to  inflammation,  and  that  inflam- 
mation produces  affection  of  the  fyftem, 
which  has  been  called  by  fome  authors  fe- 
ver. This  will  be  confidered  fully  after- 
wards. 

What 
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What  the  author  has  been  endeavouring 
to  inculcate  at  prefent  is,  when  infectious 
matter  producer,  any  topical  affection  j  and 
that  topical  affection  produces  affection  of 
the  fyftem,  which  depends  entirely  on  the 
continuance  of  the  topical  affection,  io  that 
the  affection  of  the  iyitem  difappears  or 
begins  to  diminifh,  and  gradually  goes  off 
as  foon  as  the  topical  affection  ceafes  \  fuch 
affection  is  not  the  diieafe  defcribed  in  this 
treatife  under  the  name  of  fever. 

The  next  caufe  producing  fever,  is  fudden 
expofure  to  cold.  It  happens,  undoubtedly, 
that  infectious  matter  may  be  applied  to  the 
bodyfo  as  to  produce  fever,  and  it  maybefome 
time  afterwards  before  the  fever  arifes,  but  the 
author  is  not  difpofed  to  allow  that  fudden  ex- 
posure to  cold  occaiions  fever  to  take  place, 
unkfs  fome  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  appear es 
immediately.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however, 
that  it  is  not  neceffary  when  a  fever  arifes 
from  any  caufe,  that  a  compleat  attack  of 
the  difeafe  fliould  take  p' ace  at  once.  It 
often  happens  that  fome  flighter  iyrnptoms 
appear,  and  continue  for  feveral  days,  before 
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a  compleat  paroxyfm  takes  place,  or  the  fe- 
ver can  be  faid  to  begin,  as  will  be  after- 
wards explained.  When  a  man,  for  in- 
ftance,  is  expofed  to  putrid  vapour,  it  hap- 
pens frequently  that  heud-ach,  languor,  lofs 
of  appetite,  and  reftleffhefs  take  place,  and 
continue  for  two  or  three  days,  or  even  a 
much  longer  time,  before  a  perfed;  paroxyfm 
comes  on. 

A  diftinction  at  prefent  wifhed  to  be  made 
is,  on  the  one  fide,  of  the  three  firft  kinds  of 
infection  3  viz.  that  which  is  produced  in  the 
body  of  a  perfon  afflidted  with  fever  5  that 
which  is  produced  by  many  men  living  in  a 
fmall  fpace;  and  that  which  is  produced  by 
putrefaction  ;  between  thefe  and  variolous 
and  other  matters  producing  eruptive  fevers, 
and  -perhaps  peftilentious  matter  on  the 
other  fide ;  there  is  this  difference,  that 
when  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  of  fever, 
fuch  as  head-ach,  languor,  &c.  takes  place 
from  the  firft  clafs,  they  frequently  go  off 
again  without  any  fever  enfuing ;  but  if 
they  take  place  from  the  fecond  clafs,  whe- 
ther they  continue  or  go  off,  the  fever  cer- 
tainly en  fues. 

Whea 
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When  thcfe  partial  febrile  fymptoms  arife 
From  infectious  matters,  they  frequently 
occupy  only  fome  part  of  the  fyftem  at  fir  ft  ; 
continue  for  a  greater  or  lefs  time,  without 
forming  a  perfect  paroxyfm  j  go  off  fuddenly, 
or  flowly  ;  cr  after  continuing  fome  time,  all 
at  once  bring  on  a  compleat  attack  of  the 
difeafe. 

The  mind  of  man  is  fo  much  imprefTed 
with  the  idea  of  referring  effects  to  caufes, 
that  it  will  not  be  fatisfied  without  reft- 
ing  itfelf  upon  fome  caufev  Sudden  ex- 
pofure  to  cold  produces  difeafes  fo  frequently, 
that  when  perfons,  at  leaft  in  this  country, 
are  feized  with  difeafe,  and  cannot  remem- 
ber any  thing  which  happened  out  of  their 
ordinary  courfe  of  living,  they  reft  on  the 
idea  that  they  have  caught  cold.  But  if  a 
man  had  been  fuddenly  expofed  to  cold,  and 
continued  in  perfect  health  for  four  and 
twenty  hours,  the  author  would  never  al- 
low that  fever,  or  any  other  difeafe,  was 
owing  to  it.  A  perfon  may  have  come, 
near  another  in  very  violent  fever  without 
catching  the  difeafe,   fo  he  may  be  fuddenly 
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expofed  to  cold  without  having  fever  pro- 
duced in  confequence,  We  know  that  in 
Ruffia,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  earth, 
men  out  of  an  heat  of  at  leaft  i6o°  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer ^  plunge  themfelves 
fuddenly  into  fnow  or  water  cooled  to  the 
freezing  point,  without  fever  or  any  other 
difeafe  being  the  confequence.  Some  prac- 
titioners of  great  eminence  have  believed  that 
fudden  expofare  to  cold  never  produced  fever, 
or  any  other  difeafe.  A  rule  of  evidence  muit 
be  applied  here  which  has  already  been  taken 
notice  of,  that  a  perfon  may  be  expofed  to  a 
caufecf  difeafe  without  catching  it,  that  every 
perfon  expofed  to  the  air  near  a  patient  afflidted 
with  fever  is  not  feized  with  the  difeafe,  yet 
a  greater  number  of  thofe  expofed  to  it  are 
feized  with  the  difeafe,  than  of  thofe  who  did 
not  come  near  perfon s  afflicted  with  fever ; 
never thelefs  this  is  a  fuflicient  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  fuch  expofure  is  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe.  So  if  a  greater  number  of  perfons 
fuddenly  expofed  to  cold  have  been  feized 
with  fever,  than  others  who  were  in  other 
refpects  in  the  fame  circum (lances ;  it 
is  a  ground  fufficient  to  efiablim  that 
fudden  expofure  to  cold  is  a  caufe  of 
'  this 
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this    difeafe.     But    the  evidence.  Is    much 

ftronaer  in  this  cafe    than  in  that  of  infec- 
ts 

tion,  becaufe  the  author  has  feen  many  in- 
fiances,  where,   from  the  expofure  to  cold, 
the  commencement   of  the   difeafe  was  in- 
ftintaneous,  and  many  are  to  be  found  on  the 
records  of  medicine.     The  author   affumes 
that  this  caufe  only  operates  when  its  effeds 
are  to  be  immediately  obferved,  either  as  in- 
ftantly  producing  the  difeafe,  or  fuch  fymp- 
toms  of  it  as  afterwards  fpread  over  the  whole 
fyftem,  fo  as  to  make  a  compleat  attack  $ 
for,  as  has  already  been   obferved,  when  a 
caufe  of  fever  is  applied,  it  happens  not  un~ 
commonly,    that    head-ach,    languor,    and 
other  fymptoms  of  the  attack,  or  firft  ftage 
of  fever  take  place,  and  continue  for  fome 
days,  as  far  even  as  fourteen,  from  the  au- 
thor's obfervation,  before  a  compleat  parox- 
yfm  has  been  formed  ;   but,  this  will  be  dif- 
cuiTed  more  fully  afterwards, 

The  feel  of  heat  or  cold  by  no  means  in- 
dicates the  real  temperature  of  the  atmof- 
phere.  This  is  a  fubjeft  fo  well  underftood 
that  it  is  fuffibfent  to  obierve,  that  by  fud- 
den  expofure  to  cold  is  meant  the  going  out 
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of  a  warmer  into  a  colder  medium,  whether 
it  be  the  lame,  excepting  as  to  its  tempera- 
ture, ord:f7erent  in  fubilance.  For  exam- 
ple, if  it  he  going  out  of  the  air  of  the  at- 
mofphere  into  the  fame  air,  only  of  a  leffer. 
temperature,  or  going  out  of '  warm  air  into 
cold  water.  It  is  not  of  conference  that 
the  change  (liquid  be  from<one  particular  de- 
gree of  heat  (hown  by  the  thermometer  to 
another.  If,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
feveral  weeks  together  in  the  interior  parts 
of  Afiica,  the  temperature  of  the  atmof- 
phere  be  at  1 30°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter, and  a  perfon  was  brought  from  that 
heat  fuddenly  to  one  of  ioo'J,  that,  the  au- 
thor believes  would  be  fufficient  expofure  to 
cold  to  produce  fever,  although  he  has  no 
inftance  of  this  hiving  actually  happened, 
there  having  been  very  little  intercourfe  be- 
tween this  country,  and  that  part  cf  Africa, 
or  any  other  where  the  heat  is  continued 
of  any  thing  near  that  temperature  for  any 
confiderable  length  of  time.  The  inftances 
are  numerous  where  the  heat  is  ioo°,  cf 
fever  being  produced  as  well  as  various  other 
difeafwS  by  a  fudden  diminution  of  heat  to 
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8o°,  and  the  author  has  known  inftances  of 
fever  produced  by  going  fuddenly  from  an 
heat  of  6o°  to  400, 

Sudden  expofure  to  a  colder  medium  is 
apt  to  produce  many  difeafes  befides  fever. 
It  would  feem  that  a  fudden  diminution  of 
the  temperature  of  the  medium  to  which  a 
perfon  is  expofed  when  the  thermometer 
»  mows  an  high  temperature  of  heat  is  mod 
apt  to  produce  fevers,  and  this  feems  to  be 
one  caufe  why  fevers  are  more  frequent  in 
warm  than  in  cold  climates ;  the  fudden  di- 
minution of  the  heat  of  the  medium  being 
more  apt  in  colder  climates  to  produce  ca- 
tarrhs, rheumatifm,  &c.  Why  this  happens 
is  not  attempted  to  be  explained,  as  it  is 
meant  in  this  treatife  to  adhere  entirely  to  a 
relation  of  obfervations  and  experiments, 

Supporting  a  perfon  were  to  pafs  through 
a  column  of  a  warm  atmofphere  not  an  inch 
in  thicknefs,  and  immediately  again  into  an 
atmofphere  of  the  fame  temperature  he  was 
in  before,  undoubtedly  no  fever  would  be 
produced.     It  is  necelfary,  therefore,  that 
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he  mould  remain  feme  time  in  the  warm 
atmofphere  before  his  going  into  a  cold  one 
is  fumxient  to  produce  the  difeafe.  The 
heat  of  the  atmofphere  muft  put  the  fyftem 
into  fome  ftate,  that  the  fudden  expofure  to 
cold  may  act  upon  it  fo  as  to  cccafion  the 
difeafe.  The  obvious  effect  of  remaining 
in  the  warm  atmofphere  is  to  produce  a 
greater  circulation  in  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
body,  greater  evaporation  into  the  atmof- 
phere, and  a  greater  exudation  from  the 
fkin.  The  obvious  effect  of  expofure  to 
cold  is  to  produce  contraction  of  the  exte- 
rior veflels,  of  courfe,  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  blood  mould  be  contained  in  the  in- 
terior veflels,  that  there  mould  be  lefs  eva- 
poration from  the  body  generally,  and  lefs 
or  no  exudation  from  the  fkin.  Sudden  and 
flow  expofure  to  cold  produce  thefe  effects 
equally,  therefore  it  cannot  be  from  the  Ample 
contraction  of  the  exterior  veflels,  the  fimple 
diminution  of  vapour  riling  from  the  body, 
or  the  fim;  le  diminution  of  the  exudation  from 
the  fkin  that  the  mifchief  arifes ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  gradual  diminution  of  the  heat  of 
the  medium  has  never  been  obferyed  \o  produce 
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fever,  cr,  indeed,  any  other  difeafe.  All 
other  conjectures  about  the  mode  of  fudden 
expofure  to  cold  producing  fever  are  fo  ex- 
tremely nugatory  as  not  to  be  worth  the 
leaft  notice.  That  checking  the  infenfible 
perfpiration,  or  producing  contraction  which 
has  been  called  fpafm,  or  by  any  other 
term,  is  the  caufe  of  fudden  exoofure  to 
cold  producing  fever  has  been  much  re- 
ceived, and,  perhaps,  might  require  fuller 
difcuffion,  were  it  not  that  contraction,  and 
obstruction  of  the  infenfible  perfpiration 
may  be  equally  produced  by  flow  as  by  fud- 
den expofure  to  cold,  and  without  any  mif- 
chief,  which  the  author  thinks  iufficiently 
refutes  tljis  doctrine,  efpecially  as  when  a 
fever  is  actually  produced  it  is  independent 
entiiely  of  its  caufe. 

All  the  advantage  which  arifes  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  caufes  of.  fever,  is  the 
prevention  of  the  difeaie,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  ilovenly  manner  in  which  authors 
have  treated  of  its  caufes. 
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In  order  that  fudden  expofure  to  cold 
ihould  produce  fever,  it  is  not  necefTary  that 
the  whole  of  the  exterior  furface  of  the  body 
ihould  be  expofed  to  it.  It  is  fufficient  that 
a  cold  fubftance  be  applied  to  part  of  the. 
furface,  or  that  a  cold  fluid  ihould  be  thrown 
into  the  ftomach.  It  rauft  be  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  although  there  are  many  inftances 
of  cold  being  applied  partially,  or  of  a  cold 
fluid  thrown  into  the  ftomach  producing 
fever,  yet  a  partial  expofure  of  cold  is  more 
frequently  followed  by  other  difeafes,  efpe- 
ciaily  internal  inflammation,  as  pleurhy, 
&c.  and  farther,  fudden  expofure  to  cold  is 
followed,  perhaps  an  hundred  times  or  more 
by  other  difeafes,  for  once  that  is  followed 
by  fever.  If  a  man,  when  fatigued,  is  fud- 
denly  expofed  to  cold,  the  expofure  is  much 
more  frequently  followed  with  difeafe,  and 
particularly  by  fever.  For  example,  if  a 
man  has  been  in  a  crowded  affembly,  where 
his  attention  has  been  ftrongly  excited,  and 
comes  fuddenly  out  into  the  cold  air;  or,  if 
he  has  been  fatigued  by  exercife,  if  he  ihould 
throw  himfelf  into  cold  water,  there  are 
many  inftances  of  fever  having  immediately 
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enfued.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  welt 
attefted  evidence,  that  fatigue  encreafes  the 
powers  of  any  of  thofe  fubftances  which, 
floating  in  the  air,  and  being  applied  to  the 
body,  give  occaiion  to  the  difeafe0 

The  next  caufe  to  be  taken  notice  of  is 
moifture,  A  man  going  into  water  of  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  remaining  in  it 
for  fome  time,  has  not  been  found  more  fre- 
quently afterwards  affected  with  fever,  than 
after  {landing,  walking,  or  any  other  indiffer- 
ent circumftance.  It  is  certainly,  therefore, 
not  the  application  of  water  to  the  body 
that  gives  occaiion  to  the  difeafe,  but  if  the 
air  has  particles  of  water  floating  in  it,  and 
a  man  has  continued  for  fome  time  in  fuch 
an  air,  fever  has  enfued  much  more  fre- 
quently than  when  he  had  lived  in  a  dry  air. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  water  may  be  in 
the  air  in  three  different  ways.  Small  par- 
ticles of  water  may  be  fufpended  in  the  air 
like  any  other  matter  reduced  to  very  line 
particles ;  for,  although  water  be  of  greater 
fpecific  gravity  than  the  vapours  which 
form  the  atmoiphere,  yet  many  other  fub- 
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ffonces  of  much  greater  fpecific  gravity  than 
water  are  frequently  feen  fuipended  in  the 
air.  This  is  eafily  denionftrated  by  allow- 
ing a  fmall  portion  of  the  rays  of  the  fun 
to  pafs  through  a  fmall  hole  into  a  darkened 
chamber,  thefe  particles  are  at  all  times  dif- 
cernable.  The  air,  although  of  fmall 
fpecific  gravity,  is  exceedingly  vifcid,  and, 
therefore,  ii  particles  of  any  matters  are 
blended  with  it  by  any  power,  they  will  fall 
down  very  ilowly,  or  if  there  be  any  agita- 
tion will  be  altogether  fuipended,  and  the 
atmofphere  is  almoft  always  agitated  with 
various  currents.  A  folution  of  gum  arabicin 
water  is  not  of  much  greater  fpecific  gravity 
than  pure  water ;  but  while  fmall  particles 
of  fand,  clay,  &c.  fink  readily  in  pure  water, 
yet  they  they  will  be  fufpended  a  long  time 
in  a  folution  of  gum  arabic,  in  which,  if 
there  was  any  confiderable  agitation,  they 
would  not  link  at  all.  It  is  not  neceffary  to 
fay  how  thefe  fmall  particles  of  water  are 
thrown  into  the  air. 

When  thefe  particles  are  found  in  the  at* 
mofphere,  they  maintain  all  the  properties 
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of  water,  moiften  fubftances,  fo  as  to 
lengthen  or  fhorten  them  according  to  their 
texture,  and  the  quantity  of  the  particles  of 
water  may  be  afcertairied  in  fome  degree  by 
an  hygrometer,  an  inftrument  commonly 
meafuring  the  lengthening  and  Shortening  of 
fubftances. 

Secondly,  of  the  vapours  which  confti- 
tute  the  atmofphere,  fome  one  or  other,  or 
all  of  them  are  capable  of  combining  with 
water  chemically,  fo  that  the  properties  of 
thefe  vapours  .and  the  water  are  loft,  and  the 
water  fo  combined  does  not  affect  fubftances 
fo  as  to  lengthen  or  fhorten  them,  nor  does 
it  difturb  the  tranfparency  of  the  atmofphere, 
which  water  fufpended  in  the  atmofphere  in 
the  manner  firft  defcribed  dees,  and  is  of- 
ten extremely  feniible  to  the  eye  without 
any  aid,  but  much  more  perfectly  if  objects 
are  viewed  at  a  diftancc  through  a  telefcope 
of  great  magnifying"  powers.  If  the  at- 
mofphere is  hot  or  denfe,  it  is  capable  of 
combining  chemically  with  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  water,  If  it  fhbuld  be  faturated 
with  water,  therefore,  in  any  particular  de- 
gree 
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gfee  of  heat  or  den  fit  ty,  if  the  heat  or  den- 
sity flbduid  be  diminifhed,  it  is  feparated, 
and  mixed  with  the.  atmofphere  m  the  firft 
manner,  as  is  eafily  obferved.  If  the  wea- 
ther mould  become  fuddeuly  very  warm* 
and  the  heated  air  mould  be  made  to  pafs 
through  a  large  building,  the  walls  of  which 
have  not  had  time  to  acquire  the  heat  of 
the  atmofphere,  the  water  is  not  only  con- 
demned upon  the  walls,  but  the  atmofphere 
of  the  building  lofes  its  tranfparency,  and  apw 
pears  very  moift  by  the  hygrometer.  Thirdly, 
if  the  vapours  con ftitu ting  the  -  atmofphere 
fhould  be  heated  to  a  degree  equal  to  that  in 
which  water  boils,  which  differs,  accord- 
ing to  the  preffure  on  its  furface,  in  that 
cafe,  after  the  atmofphere  had  diffolved  as 
rnnch  water  as  would  faturate,  it,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  w7ater  would  not  be  in 
fmall  fluid  particles,  but  in  the  form  of  va- 
pour, and  would  mix  with  the  other  vapours 
of  the  atmofphere  exactly  as  they  are  mixed 
with  one  another.  As  foon  as  the  heat  mould 
be  fo  diminished,  as  to  be  lefs  than  that 
which  water  would  boil  at  with  that  degree 
of  preffure,  then  the  water  would  return  to  its 
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fluid  form,  and  be  ilifpended  in  fmall  par- 
ticles. Of  thefe  three  different  modes  of 
fufpenlion  of  particles  of  water  in  the  at- 
mofphere, the  firft  only  has  been  called 
moifture,  and  it  is  this  only  which  has  been 
found  to  occafion  fever.  It  is  true,  that  if 
water  be  contained  in  the  atmofphere  in 
either  of  the  other  ftates,  it  may  eafily  be 
reduced  to  this  by  the  means  that  have  been 
already  ft  a  ted. 

Some  have  contended  that  the  application 
of  water  fufpended  in  the  atmofphere  in  the 
form  of  moifture  did  not  produce  fever.  If 
thofe  who  have  held  this  doctrine  were 
to  live  a  year  or  two  in  Batavia,  they 
would  be  convinced,  by  fatal  experience, 
that  men  living  in  a  moift  atmofphere  are 

O  i 

more  frequently  affected  with  fever  than  in 
a  dry  one. 

Men  wearing  any  moift  covering  have  been 
more  frequently  affected  with  fever  than  thofe 
who  have  worn  cloaths  not  moiftened  with 
water.  Vaft  numbers  of  men  have  worn 
moift  cloathing,  and  have  lived  in  moift 

at- 
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atmofpheres  without  any  fever  having  takeri 
place  immediately  afterwards.  Hence,  many 
have  conceived  that  theie  were  not  caufes  of 
fever.  But  the  obfervation  of  fo  many  men 
being  immediately  feized  with  fever,  as  well 
as  other  difeafes,  after  being  expofed  to  fnoif- 
ture,  more  than  in  thofe  who  have  worn 
cloaths  free  from  all  moiiture ;  the  other 
circum fiances  being  the  fame,  both  record- 
ed in  "the  annals  of  medicine,  and  that  have 
come  under  the  author's  infpection,  give  as 
full  evidence  that  moift  cloaths  are  capable 
of  producing  fever,  as  any  that  can  be  gene- 
rally procured  with  regard  to  the  caufes  of 
difeafes. 

The  frequency  of  fever  immediately  fol- 
lowing a  perfon's  having  been  covered  with 
moift  cloaths,  is  not  the  fame  indifcrimi- 
nately,  whatever  iubftance,  or  texture  they 
are  of.  There  are  fome  fubftances,  and 
certain  textures  winch  conduct  heat  and 
cold  more  readily,  that  is,  on  being  brought 
near  an  heated  body,  receive  heat  from  it 
more  readily,  or  more  flowly.  A  piece  of 
lead,  for  infiance,  placed  near  an  heated  body 

will 
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will  acquire  the  heat  of  that  body  fooner 
than  a  piece  of  chryftal,  or  cold  if  it  be 
placed  near  a  cold  body  $  all  other  circum- 
ftances,  excepting  thefpecies  of  matte*,  being 
made  equal.  Wool,  although  the  fubftance 
be  the  fame,  if  it  be  wove  into  a  loofe  cloth 
fuch  as  flannel,  will  become  hot  or  cold 
more  flowly,  if  it  be  brought  near  an  hot  or 
cold  body,  than  the  lame  wool  wrought  into, 
a  cloth  of  a  firm  texture,  fuch  as  camblet. 
If  men  are  covered  with  fubftances,  which 
either  from  their  fpecies  or  texture  receive 
heat  or  cold  more  quickly,  and  thefe  fub- 
ftances are  moiftened  with  water*  fevers  will 
more  frequently  enfue  than  if  they  were 
covered  with  fubftances  that  receive  heat  or 
cold  more  flowly, 

Moifture  in  the  air,  or  coverings  of  the 
body,  produce  more  fevers,  the  warmer  the 
atmofphere,  but  moifture  produces  fever  in 
all  temperatures.  The  Dutch  have  endea- 
voured to  make  the  country  of  Batavia  re- 
ferable Holland  in  the  immenfe  number  of 
canals.  The  consequent  moifture  of  the  at- 
mofphere is  very  great  in  both  places ;   but, 
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although  fevers,  therefore,  frequently  occur 
in  Holland,  they  bear  no  comparifon  to  thofe 
which  happen  in  Batavia,  where  the  fatality* 
owing  to  the  moifture  of  the  climate,  is  fo 
great,  that  it  is  wonderful  any  perfon  mould 
ever  approach  that  fettlement,  but  from  the 
abfolute  impoffibility  of  otherwife  obtaining 
water  or  food. 

When  the  air  is  moift  in  confequence  of 
water  evaporating  from  a  marfhy  country,  or 
from  canals  in  which  the  water  is  ftagnating, 
or  moving  with  a  very  flow  motion,  fevers 
more  frequently  arife  than  when  the  moif- 
ture proceeds  from  the  fea,   large  lakes,  or 
rivers  confined  within  their  banks,  and  run- 
ning with  a  confiderable  degree  of  rapidity. 
While  fevers  are  frequently  produced  in  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  few-arife  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.     This  has  given  pccafion  to 
fuppofe   that  fome  other  vapours    proceed 
from  fuch  marines  befides  water,  and  pro- 
duced   the    difeafe.     It   certainly  happens 
often  that  a  confiderable   degree  of  putre- 
faction takes  place  in  marfhy  grounds,   and 
more  efpecially  in  warm  climates,  but  it  is 
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fcy  no  means  to  be  concluded,  that  moifture 
in  the  atmofphere  always  produces  fever  iri\ 
confequence  of  putrefaction.  Putrefaction 
can  only  take  place  in  animal  or  vegetable 
fubftances.  If  water,  therefore,  not  im- 
pregnated with  either,  fhould  be  in  fuch  a 
fituation  as  to  produce  rnoifture  in  the  at- 
mofphere, no  putrefaction  can  take  place, 
therefore,  if  fevers  enfue,  they  are  certainly 
in  confequence  of  moifture,  not  putrefaction. 
Many  inftances  of  this  may  be  brought,  as 
in  the  war  which  took  place  in  Flanders 
between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  of 
the  prefent  century,  an  army  encamped 
upon  fandy  ground,  in  which  water  was 
found  in  digging  lefs  than  a  foot  deep,  and 
occafioned  a  great  moifture  in  the  air,  which 
produced  in  a  few  days  numbers  of  fe- 
vers, although  the  army  was  perfectly  heal- 
thy beforehand  no  more  fevers  were  produced 
oil  fhifting  their  ground.  There  are  a  vail 
many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  thing  hav- 
ing taken  place.  Beftdes,  fever  has  often 
arifen  immediately  in  perfons  fitting  in 
rooms,  the  floors  of  which  had  been  juft 
moiftened  with  pure  water.  Although  there- 
fore fubftances  arifing  from  putrefying  ani- 
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mal  and  vegetable  matters  in  marflies  or 
other  ftagnating  waters,  may  render  the  va- 
pours arifing  from  them  more  dangerous, 
yet  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  the 
particles  of  the  water  forming  the  moifture 
of  the  atmofphere,  may  not  of  themfelves 
be  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

Another  idea  fuggefts  itfelf,  that  fince 
water  applied  in  a  body,  that  is  to  fay,  if  a 
man  immerfes  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  his 
body  in  water,  of  the  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere,  in  which  he  has  remained  for 
fome  time,  or  if  he  throws  water  of  fuch 
heat  into  his  ftomach,  no  difeafe  enfues  ; 
and  iince  water  in  fmall  particles  in  the  at- 
mofphere applied  to  the  body  is  of  the  fame 
heat  with  the  atmofphere,  and  is  applied  to 
parts  of  the  body  only,  it  cannot  be  the 
mere  application  of  the  particles  of  the  wa- 
ter that  produces  the  difeafe  ;  it  muft,  there- 
fore, be  fomething  that  they  apply  to  the 
body  which  occafions  it.  What  this  may 
be  is  not  very  clear.  As  evaporation  of 
water  into  the  atmofphere  produces  cold, 
and  folution  of  water  in  one  or  all  the  va- 
pours 
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pours  which  conftitute  the  atmofphere,  like- 
wife  produces  cold  ;  fome  have  conceived, 
that  it  was  the  produ&ion  of  cold  which 
is  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  that,  there- 
fore, moifture  might  only  be  a  means  of 
fuddenly  applying  cold  to  the  body,  and  that 
the  effect  of  moifture  was  to  be  afcribed  to 
cold.  But  this  the  author  leaves  to  future 
experiment  and  difcufiion. 

The  next  caufe  producing  fever  is  eating 
certain  food. 

Putrid  and  infectious  fub fiances  applied 
to  the  body,  as  has  been  already  defcribed, 
may  either  produce  a  fever  immediately 
upon  their  application,  or  the  body  may 
be  in  perfeCt  health  for  fome  time  after* 
wards,  to  all  external  appearance,  before  the 
difeafe  comes  on  ;  but  when  fever  is  brought 
on  by  cold,  or  moifture,  the  author 
has  already  ftated  that  the  difeafe  took 
place  immediately,  that  is  to  fay,  either  a 
compleat  paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe,  or  fome 
of  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  were  very 
fenfible,  and  continued,  until  in  a  fhort  time 
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afterwards,  they  fpread  over  the  whole 
body,  fo  as  to  conftitute  a  complete  parox* 
yfm.  The  fame  thing  is  to  be  obferved 
with  regard  to  food,  for  there  is  no  fpecies  of 
food  eaten,  which  after,  it  has  gone  through 
the  digeftive  organs,  has  been  found  to  be 
followed  by  fever, 

When  food,  therefore,  is  the  occafion  of 
fever,  it  is  by  its  action  upon  the  fiomach, 
or  other  organs  of  digeftion. 

Food  of  difficult  digeftion  produces,  un-* 
doubtedly,  a  variety  of  different  difeafes,  of 
which  however,  fever  is  feldom  one;  the 
author  has  never  feen  it,  excepting  in  one 
cafe.  But  when  a  perfon  has  been  afflicted 
with  fever,  and  recovered  from  it,  either  by 
a  natural  crifis,  the  difeafe  going  through  its 
natural  courfe,  or  by  medicinal  application  j 
if  foon  after  he  mould  make  ufe  of  food  too 
difficult  of  digellion  for  the  powers  of  the 
ftomach,  which  have  been  s:eneral!v  weaken- 
ed  by  the  difeafe,  a  new  attack  of  it  has  taken 
place  immediately,  and  before  the  fcod  had 
palled  through  the  fcomach.     Indeed,   eat- 
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ing  food  difficult  of  digeftion  foon  after 
fevers  go  off,  feems  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
frequent  caufes  of  the  re- appearance  of  the 
difeafe.  In  a  perfon  who  has  not  lately  been 
affe&ed  with  fever,  purgative  medicines 
have  never  been  obferved  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed more  frequently  with  fever,  than  in 
perfons  who  had  not  made  ufe  of  any  fuch 
medicines ;  but  when  a  perfon  has  been 
lately  afflicted  with  fever,  which  has  been 
carried  off  naturally,  or  by  medicines,  it  has 
often  happened  that  a  fever  has  returned 
on  ufing  a  purgative  medicine.  This  obferv- 
ation,  although  applicable  principally  to  in- 
termittents,  alfo  takes  place  in  continued 
fevers.  , 

A  fudden  excitement  of  any  of  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  attended  with  great  anx- 
iety, has  been  immediately  followed  in  fome 
cafes  with  fever,  yet  thefe  are  fo  few  as  to 
render  it  doubtful,  becaufe  fome  of  the 
caufes  of  the  firft  fet,  before  defcribed, 
which  do  not  produce  the  difeafe  immedi- 
ately upon  their  application,  might  have 
i>een  applied,  and  there  may  be  a  coinci- 
dence.    Yet  very  immediate  attacks  of  a 
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eompleat  firft  ftage,  or  cold  fit  of  the  dif- 
eafe  having  happened  on  the  excitement  of 
fuch  paffions,  renders  it  extremely  probable 
that  this  is  likewife  a  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

Thefe  are  all  the  circumftances  that  have 
been  obferved,  to  which  perfons  having  been 
expofed,  fevers  have  afterwards  more  parti- 
cularly taken  place  in  them. 

All  the  caufes,  therefore,  to  which  fe- 
vers can  be  afcribed  from  oblervations,  are: 
certain  fub (lances  applied  to  the  body,  as 
floating  in  the  atmofphere,  or  applied  in  a 
fluid  form  to  feme  part  of  the  body.  Sud- 
den expofure  to  cold.  Moifture  in  the  at- 
mofphere, Moifture  of  the  cloaths,  or 
other  covering  of  the  body.  Indigeftible 
food,  or  other  fubftances  affedting  the  intef- 
tinal  canal.  Sudden  rifing  of  the  paflions 
of  the  mind  attended  with  anxiety.  But  it 
happens  frequently,  that  fevers  arife  without 
any  of  thefe  circumftances  having  been 
known  to  precede  them. 
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It  is  true,  that  many  of  thefc  circum- 
fiances  may  have  taken  place  without  either 
the  perfon  in  whom  the  fever  arofe,  or  any 
by-ftander  obferving  them.  As  the  infec- 
tious matter,  for  inftance,  rifmg  from  a 
perfon  affected  with  fever,  has  no  fmell, 
nor  tafte,  nor  fenfible  quality  ;  a  man 
may  chance  to  come  near  another  from 
whence  this  fubftance  is  rifing  without 
obferving  it,  and  having  received  the  in- 
fection may  remain  in  perfecl:  health  for 
a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  when  an 
attack  of  fever  may  fuddenly  take  place, 
without  the  patient  himfelf,  or  any  other 
perfon  being  able  to  imagine  that  it  was  in 
any  manner  owing  to  this  caufe.  This  is 
not  fo  much  the  cafe  with  expofure  to  cold, 
or  any  of  thofe  caufes  which  bring  on  fever 
immediately,  or  not  at  all.  Even  if  it  were, 
fevers  arife  fo  often  without  our  being  able 
to  make  out  that  the  patient  has  been  ex- 
pofed  to  the  caufes  that  have  been  enumer- 
ated, that  there  muft,  undoubtedly,  be  other 
caufes  than  thefe,  which  give  occafion  to  the 
difeafe,  but  which  are  at  prefent  totally  un- 
known. It  may  not  be  improper  to  con- 
I  fider 
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fider  fome  of  thefe  caufes  that  have   been 
fuppofed  to  operate. 

Eating  food  of  particular  kinds  has  been 
thought  by  fome  to  give  occafion  to  the  dif- 
cafe.     It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  eat- 
ing food  of  difficult  digeftion  has  often  evi- 
dently produced  relapfes  in  fever,  but  hard- 
ly ever  a  fever  originally,  and  that  only  while 
it  remained  on  the  ftomach,  for  various  na- 
tions live  on  various  kinds  of  food.     The 
Brarnins  eat  vegetable  food  alone  °,  many  of 
the  Laplanders  animal  food  only  ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  fome  countries  live  on  grain;  of 
others  on  fruits  ;  yet  if  all  the  other  circum- 
fiances  be  the  fame,  fevers  are  not  more  fre- 
quent in  one  of  thefe  than  in  the  others.  In- 
itances  there  are  very  frequently  in  this  tqwn 
(London)  of  eating  too  large  quantities  of 
food,  and  that  of  very  difficult  digeftion  ; 
but  fever  is  not  the  difeafe  that  follows  more 
frequently  than  in  thofe  who  have  eat  food  in 
fmaller  quantity,  or  more  eafy  of  digeftion. 
The  author  has  fhown,  in  another  treatife, 
that  whatever  be  the  food,  the  fluids  pro- 
duced 
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duced  from  it  are  the  fame.  Thofe  who 
have  believed  that  eating  food  of  any  qua- 
lity, or,  in  any  quantity,  produced  fever,  have 
formed  the  opinion  upon  mere  conjecture, 
and  not  accurate  obfervation.  It  is  true, 
that  a  man  who  has  already  had  a  ground 
of  fever,  may  have  that  fever  come  on  im- 
mediately after  eating  food  in  too  great  a 
quantity,  or  of  too  difficult  digeflion.  A 
man  may  have  received  the  infection  of  the 
fmall-pox  without  any  external  or  apparent 
iymptom,  and  the  fever  may  have  arifen  a 
few  hours  after  he  had  gorged  himfeif  with 
turtle  and  venifon  ;  but  this  fever  certainly 
was  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  food.  So  it 
might  be  with  any  other  infection  or  caufe 
of  fever  that  did  not  immediately  bring  on 
the  difeafe.  It  requires  a  frequent  fucceffion, 
of  one  event  following  another,  before  one 
can  be  coniidered  as  the  cauie  of  the  other. 
Unfortunately  too  much  ftrefs  has  been  laid 
upon  tingle  obiervations  in  medicine. 

Men  accuftomed  to  wear  moifl  cloaths 
by  habit,  acquire  an  indifpoiition  to  have 
^ifeafe  produced  in  them  by  wet   cloaths, 
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While  thofe    unaccuftomed  to  fuch  covering 
would  be   readily  affefted.      So  it  may  be 
thought  that  a  man  ufed   from  his  infancy 
to  eat  any  particular  fpecies  of  food  might 
acquire  an  habit  which  would  prevent  him 
from  being  affedted  with  difeafe  in  confe- 
quence  of  it.  And  certainly  this  is  the  cafe, 
for  a  man  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  live 
on  animal  food  alone  (often  even  in  a  putrid 
ftate)  has  been  found  not  to  be  affefted  with 
what  is  called   fea  fcurvy,  or  a  tendency  to 
putrefaction  of  the  fluids,  while  a  man  who 
had  lived  on  vegetable  food  entirely,   if  he 
had  ufed  animal  only  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  been  airlifted  with  that  difeafe  in  many 
inftances.     But  although  there  be  number- 
lefs  inftances  of  men  changing  the  food  from 
one  fpecies  to  another,  yet  there  is  none  the 
author  knows  of  in  which  fever  has  arifen 
more  frequently,  all  the  other  c ire um fiances 
being  the  fame*  Excepting,  therefore,  when 
food,  by  its  adlion,   while  it  is  in  the  intes- 
tines, produces  fever,  which  happens  rarely, 
excepting  in  convalefcents  from  fever,  there 
is  no  ground  to  believe  that  the  ufe  of  food  of 
any  kind  is  a  caufe  of  the  difeafe  after  it  has 
palled  the  organs  of  digeftion. 

The 
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"The  ffate  of  the  fluids,  that  is,  the  pro- 
perties of  the  different  fpecies  of  fluids  con- 
tained in  the  body,  or  their  proportions,  have 
been  flated  by  many  authors  as  the  caufes  of 
fever ;  fuch  astheirvifcidity,or  thinnefs,  their 
acrimony,  or  mildnefs,  their  different  pro- 
portions to  one  another,  putrefcency,  &c. 
The  properties  of  any  fpecies  of  matter  can 
only  be  known  by  experiment.  It  could 
not  be  known  even  that  water  was  capable  of 
fluidity  to  one  who  was  converfant  only  with 
eternal  ice.  Whatever,  therefore,  was  faid 
with  regard  to  the  fluids  of  the  human  body 
before  experiments  were  made  to  afcertain 
their .  properties,  muft  be  paffed  over  in  obli- 
vion. Every  thing,  therefore,  that  is  faid 
with  regard  to  the  fluids  before  the  time 
their  properties  were  inveftigated  by  experi- 
ments, excepting  fome  of  the  external  ap- 
pearances of  fame  of  the  fecre ted  fluids,  is  to 
be  entirely  palled  over,  as  not  at  all  relevant 
to  any -explanation  of  the  caufes  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  or  the  hiitory  of  it  in  any  manner. 

The    iirfl:  part  of  the   blood  which  was 
diftinitly  marked  was  the  ferurn.  or 

fome 
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fomc  perfon  about  a  century  and  an  half  ago 
difcovered  the  red  particles;  Even  Boer- 
haave  was  unacquainted  with  the  coagulable 
lymph,  and  the  properties  and  varieties 
which  take  place  in  thefe  three  effential 
parts  of  the  blood,  are  even  not  well  known 
to  the  majority  of  practitioners  in  Europe* 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  very 
little  ground  for  refting  the  caufes  of  dif- 
eafe,  whether  it  be  fever,  or  any  other,  on 
what  has  been  affirmed  of  the  properties  of 
the  fluids  by  many,  even  practical  authors* 
for  they  knew  them  not,  and  did  not  examine 
them.  The  author  will  venture  to  affirm 
from  many  experiments,  that  the  fluids  being 
in  any  ftate  of  all  thofe  varieties  which  are 
known,  the  other  circnmftances  being  the 
fame,  fever  will  equally  take  place.  One  ftate 
only  mail  be  fpecified  which  has  been  laid 
down  by  fome  great  practical  authors,  fuch 
as  Sir  John  Pringle  as  acaufe  of  fever,  viz, 
putrefaction  of  the  fluids  «  Now  we  know  that 
the  blood  in  that  difeafe,  which  is  called  the 
fea  fcurvy,  frequently  verges  fo  near  to  putre- 
faction, that  the  red  globules  are  broken 
down  into  fmaller  particles,  and  the  coagul- 
able 
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able  lymph  and  ferum  hardly  coagulate  by 
heat,  yet  fevers  never  arife  from  fuch  putre- 
faction.    Frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and  vari- 
ous other  affections  of  the  fyftem,  undoubt- 
edly, arife,  and  have  been  called  fever,  but 
are  by  no  means  that  difeafe  meant  by  Galen 
and  other  Greek  phyficians,  if  we  may  call 
Galen  a  Greek,   Lomius,  and  many  other 
modern  practical  authors,  and   which  the 
author   is  defcribing.       There   is   then  no 
ground  from  experience  to  believe,  that  any 
particular  ftate  of  the  fluids  is  followed  hy 
fever  more  frequently  than  any  other  ftate, 
all  other  circumftances  being  the  fame* 

It  has  been  already  obfsrved,  that  fome  of 
the  caufes  of  fever  do  not  occafion  it  to 
come  on  immediately,  it  being  often  many 
days  after  their  application  before  any  iyrnp- 
tom  of  it  takes  place.  In  the  fmall-pox, 
when  caught  from  variolous  matter  floating 
in  the  air,  there  is  no  experiment  or  obier- 
vation  on  which  we  can  depend  to  illuftrate 
what  happened  in  the  fyftem  between  the 
application  of  fuch  caufes,  and  coming  oa 
of  the  difeafe.    But  the  mind  of  man,  when 

it 
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it  cannot  find  caufes  from  induftrious  expe- 
riment, or  flow  obfervation,  takes  them  from 
imagination,  and,  more  efpecially  in  medi- 
cine, which  has  been  confidered  as  a  divine 
art,  and  fpringing  from  infpiration,  and 
many  men,  therefore,  ha've  believed  that 
phyficians  could  divine  every  thing  relating 
to  it,  and  this,  although  by  no  means  con- 
fonant  to  the  other  arts  and  fciences,  poffef- 
fed  by  mankind,  has  even  entered  into  the 
minds  of  practitioners  themfelves.  Many 
inftances  may  be  brought  from  the  ancients, 
many  from  the  ages  of  magic  and  romance. 
Nor  has  this  idea  fubfided  in  modern  times. 
The  author  has  heard  Dr.  Fothergill  and 
others,  ftate,  in  a  ferious  harangue,  their 
infpiration  not  only  in  tne  knowledge  of 
difeafes,  without  enquiring  into  their  external 
appearances,  but  in  making  prefc'rip lions  to 
flow  from  their  pen  without  any  previous 
compofition  in  their  mind  ;  not  in  com- 
pliance with  the  prejudices  of  patients,  but 
from  their  own  belief. 

Many  authors  have  laid  down,  that  when 
the  caufes  of  a  difeafe,  efpecially  fever,   was 

not 
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not  followed  immediately  by  the fever,but after 
feveral  days  that  that  caufe  produced  fome  al- 
teration in  the  proportion  of  the  blood,  or  fome 
of  the  other  fluids,  which  was  the  occafion  of 
the  fever.  The  knowledge  of  medicine,  how- 
ever, like  all  other  fciences  and  arts,  is  only  to 
be  acquired  by  experiment  and  obfervation,and 
neither  experiment  or  obfervation  has  fhown 
that  any  of  the  effential  parts  of  the  blood 
have  been  at  all  altered  in  their  properties ; 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  blood  has  been 
at  all  altered  in  its  properties  from  the  time 
i  of  the  application  of  a  caufe  of  fever  not 
acting  immediately  to  the  time  of  the  dif- 
eafe  taking  place.  The  whole  experience 
of  any  alteration  is  in  the  inoculated  fmall  - 
pox,  that  a  fmall  part  of  the  matter 
in  a  particular  and  fmall  part  of  the  body 
is  converted  into  variolous  matter,  which 
being  abforbed,  produces  the  difeafe  imme- 
diately. There  is  no  reafon,  therefore,  from 
experiment  and  obfervation,  confequently, 
none  whatever  for  believing  that  fever  is  ever 
brought  on  from  any  alteration  of  the  qua» 
lity  of  the  fluids  contained  in    the  blood- 
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veflels  produced  by  ufing  any  kind  of  food 
or  by  any  other  means  whatever,  notwith- 
standing the  very  univerfal  opinion  fo  fre- 
quently brought  forward  by  authors  on  this- 
fubjed:  that  there  is. 

Of  the  particular  feereted  fluids  which 
have  been  thought  from  their  redundancy,  or 
alteration  of  properties,  to  be  caufes  of  feveiv 
bile  has  been  the  moil  frequent. 

The  ancients,  whofe  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  the  matter  of  the  body  was 
very  fuperficial,  and  depended  folely  on  the 
external  view,  on  which  hypothefis  were 
founded,  fuppofed  that  the  fluids  eonfifted 
of  red  blood,  phlegm,  bile,  and  black  bile,, 
as  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  looked 
into  their  writings,  and  that  to  a  redun- 
dancy, or  alteration  of  the  qualities  of  thefe, 
difeafes  were  principally  owing,  and  this  idea 
has  continued  down  to  the  prefent  day.  Bile 
is  eonfpicuous  from  its  colour  and  tafte,  its 
colour  is  varied  by  fubftances  that  it  meets 
wkh  in  the  inteftines*     This  difference  of 
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appearance  has  made  it  be  confidered  ftill  as 
of  great  importance  in  difeafe.  But  mo- 
dern enquirers  have  fhown  that  it  is  a  fluid 
fecreted  only  by  the  liver,  is  not  at  all  con- 
tained in  the  blood-vefTels,  but  formed  out 
of  the  fubftances  which  conftitute  the 
blood.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  re- 
dundancy of  bile  in  the  blood-vefTels,  be- 
caufe  generally  there  is  no  bile  contained  in 
them  at  all.  Bile  may,  however,  and  fome- 
times  does  get  into  the  blood- veffels.  When 
it  does,  being  capable  of  palling  through 
all  the  fecretory  organs,  it  foon  fhows  itfelf 
in  all  the  fecreted  fluids,  by  giving  them  a 
colour,  and  converting  them  into  a  yellow 
dye,  and  by  tinging  all  the  furfaces  of 
the  body  that  are  expofed  to  the  eye,  of  a 
yellow  colour.  When  this  happens,  fever  is 
never  known  to  be  produced,  or  to  have  fol- 
lowed, or  taken  place  more  frequently  than 
in  any  other  ftate  of  the  body.  Bile,  there- 
fore, when  it  does  get  into  the  blood -veffels, 
never  can  be  accounted  a  caufe  of  fever. 

When  the  fecretions  of  thofe  glands  which 
open  into  the  inteftinal  canal  are  encreafed 
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from  any  caufe,  the  fecretion  of  bile  is  err-* 
creafed  along  with  that  of  the  pancreatic 
juice,  mucous,  &c.  When  thefe  encreafe 
confiderably,  they  are  evacuated  upwards  or 
downwards.  Bile  being  the  only  confpicuous 
one,  from  its  colour  and  tafte,  has  often  been 
attended  to  while  the  others  have  been  neg- 
lected. There  is  no  evidence  that  in  thefe 
cafes  the  liver  fecretes  a  larger  proportion 
of  bile  thant  the  other  glands  of  the  intef- 
tines  their  fluids.  However  that  may  be> 
apparently  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  bik 
thrown  out. 

There  is  no  inftance  upon  record,  nor 
none  the  author  ever  knew,  where  fever  more 
frequently  took  place  after  fuch  inereafed  fe- 
cretion and  evacuation  than  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstance. In  that  ficknefs,  for  example, 
which  is  produced  by  the  agitation  of  a  fbip, 
vaft  quantities  of  bile  are  often  fecreted,  and 
evacuated,  yet  there  is  no  inftance  of  fever 
having  taken  place;  in  eonfequence  therefore, 
bile  getting  into  the  blood-  veffels,  or  fecreted 
in  any  quantity,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  caufe 
©f  fever*     When  fo  much  has  been  faid  by 

many 
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snany  authors  of  great  eminence  about  bilious 
fever,  is  their  authority  .to  be  thrown  alide 
•entirely?  Certainly  no  authority  but  that 
which  rifes  from  obfervation  and  experi- 
ment can  ever  be  allowed  in  true  fcience. 
It  would  be  great  pity  to  rob  patients  of 
their  confolation  in  being  bilious  or  nervous, 
but  medicine  is  a  fcience  which  never  can 
be  comprehended  without  much  ftudy,  con- 
fiderably  more  than  can  ever  be  given  to 
it  by  perfons  following  other  occupations. 

Another  caufe  of  fever  frequently  referred 
to  is  heat.  Heat  may  be  confidered  in  two 
lights,  one  of  which  is  when  a  man  lives  in 
a  warm  atmofphere,  or  hot  medium.  In 
the  inhabitants  who  live  in  thofe  regions  of 
the  earth,  where  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere 
is  great,  undoubtedly,  many  more  fevers 
take  place  than  in  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
countries  where  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere 
is  lefs.  It  is  by  no  means  proved  by  this  that 
the  furrounding  medium  oc cations  fever  ->  for 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  warm  climates 
where  there  is  no  moifture  in  the  atmof- 
|}liere.  from  ftagnating  waters  or  other  caufes, 
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fevers  do  not  arife  more  frequently  than  in 
colder  regions.  In  Egypt,  where  the  Nile 
overflows  its  banks,  with  fertility  to  the  foil 
it  gives  moifture  to  the  atmofphere,  which 
is  frequently  the  caufe  of  fever.  The  fame 
thing  happens  from  the  overflowing  of  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  on  that  coaft  of  Africa 
which  borders'  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
In  the  ifthmus  of  America,  when  at  parti- 
cular times  of  the  year  there  are  great  falls 
of  rain,  fevers  take  place  frequently,  and 
fo  it  happens  in  the  rainy  feafon  in  all  other 
hot  countries.  Where  hot  countries  have 
been  over-grown  with  woods,  filling  the  air 
with  moifture,  fevers  very  frequently  arife, 
but  when  the  country  has  been  cleared, 
and  the  air,  by  that  means,  rendered  dry, 
thefe  fevers  have  diminifhed  in  proportion  to 
the  cultivation,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fugar 
iflands.  In  America,  and  the  iflands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  are  neither  fubject  to 
violent!  ainy  feafons,  nor  kept  moift  by  flag- 
nating  water,  or  clofe  woods,  although  the 
inhabitants  are  numerous,  fevers  are  not  pre- 
valent. The  countries  which  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Africa, 
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are  the  hotteft  in  the  earth,  but  being  like- 
wife  dry,  fevers  are  not  prevalent.  Artifi- 
cers employed  in  trade,  where  they  are  often 
for  many  hours  in  an  atmofphere  heated  to 
more  than  1500,  are  by  no  means  peculiarly 
affected  with  fever. 

Fever  has  never  been  obferved  to  arife  in 
thofe  who  have  ufed  a  warm  bath,  nor  were 
the  baths  of  the  ancients,  though  they  re- 
mained a  confiderable  length  of  time  in  air 
heated  to  a  great  degree,  ever  obferved  to 
produce  the  difeafe. 


The  remaining,  therefore,  in  a  warm  me- 
dium, a  fhorter  or  a  longer  time,  cannot 
limply  be  admitted  as  a  caufe  of  fever. 

When  a  man  remains  for  fome  time,,  that 
is  to  fay,  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  two 
hours,  in  a  very  great  degree  of  heat  above 
the  common  heat  of  the  atmofphere  of  the 
country  where  he  lives,  as  in  England,  in 
an  heat  of  1  200,  13c9,  or  140°,  or  more, 
the  pulfe  beats  quicker  to  perhaps  120,  go, 
40,  or  50  ilrokes  in  a  minute,  the  whole 
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dilation  is  encreafed,  not  only  in  rapidity 
but  force,  and  this  force  of  circulation  Tub- 
fides  very  gradually  afterwards,  although  a 
man  goes   fuddenly  into  a  much  colder  me- 
dium.    The  Ruffians,    for  inflance,   from, 
what  they  call  the  warm  bath,  which  is  re- 
maining in   a   chamber  moift,  and    heated 
often  to  more  than  14  o°,  plunge  thernfelves 
into  water  nearly  at  the  freezing  point,  or 
even  into  fnow,  without  fever  or  any  other 
difeafe  enfuing.     It  might  be  imagined  in 
this  inflance,  that  difeafe  was  prevented  bv 
an  habit  from  infancy,  but  the  author  has 
had  experience  of  many  perfons  coming  out 
of  mediums,  heated  to  thefe  degrees,  with- 
out any  difeafe  whatever  having  taken  place, 
although   theyexpofed   thernfelves  fuddenly 
to  cold  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  many  of  them 
muft    have  fallen    into  various    difeafes,  if 
they  had  remained  for  an   equal  length  of 
time  in  a  chamber  heated  to  86°,  or  90°, 
and    then  expofed    thernfelves   fuddenly  to 
cold  in  a  fimilar  manner.     The  author  does 
not  mean  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  this 
fact ;  he  only  obferves,  that  the,  difference, 
when  the  appearances  take  place,  is,  that  in 
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cafes  where  a  man  has  been  in  a  confiderable 
degree  of  heat  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  fuddenly  comes  into  a  colder  medium, 
the  exterior  veins  continue  turgid,  the  fkin 
feels  warm  to  the  perfon  himfelf,  remains  of 
a  florid  colour,  and  not  contracted ;  whereas, 
when  a  perfon  has  been  in  a  more  moderate 
degree  of  heat  for  an  equal  length  of  time, 
and  comes  into  a  colder  medium,  the  exte- 
rior veins  difappear,  the  fkin  contracts, 
coldnefs  is  felt  in  a  great  degree,  confiderable 
palenefs  appears  on  the  body,  or  fometimes 
it  affumes  a  livid  hue, 

Manv  other  caufes  of  fever  have  been 
affigned,  but  with  fo  little  foundation  that 
they  are  not  worth  while  noticing.  Nei- 
ther is  it  worth  attending;  to  the  infinite 
quantity  of  abfurd  affections  that  have  every 
where  been  made  in  medicine,  unfupported 
by  obfervation,  which  is  the  only  evidence. 
Who  wrould  make  an  experiment  upon 
men,  which  would  determine  whether  any 
application  would  produce  a  fever  or  no,? 
and  the  difeafes  of  brute  animals,  as  well  as 
their  whole  economy,   is  fo  different  from 

that 
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that  of  the  human  body,  that  no  conclu- 
fiGn  can  be  drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
This  a  maxim  the  author's  experience  has 
fliown  him  to  be  perfectly  true. 

The  next  point  to  be  examined  in  the 
caufes  of  fever  is,  whether  they  are  capable 
of  co-operating  with  one  another.  This  is 
a  point  very  difficult  to  afcertain,  particularly 
as  all  the  caufes  of  fever  that  we  know  are 
fo  frequently  applied  under  apparently  the 
iame  circumftances,  without  producing  the 
difeafe.  The  evidence  is  fo  incompleat,  tha£ 
the  author  dare  not  venture  to  make  any 
conjecture  on  the  fubjecl. 

The  next  consideration  with  regard  to 
the  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  although  the  au- 
thor  has  treated  it  in  a  paper  already  pub- 
lished, yet  it  would  not  be  proper  to  omit 
it  here.  If  a  body  be  put  in  motion  by  an 
impulfe,  and  no  refinance  be  made  to  that 
motion,  it  will  continue  to  move  on,  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  in  the  fame  direction 
with  the  fame  velocity,  although  no  new 
impulfe  be  made.     In   like  manner,    if  a 

fever 
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fever  be  produced  by  any  caufe  it  will  con- 
tinue, although  that  caufe  is  no  longer  ap- 
plied* This  propofition,  as  far  as  the  au- 
thor knows,  has  not  been  given  by  any 
writer  on  this  difeafej  it  is,  therefore, 
brought  forward  with  great  diffidence.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  laid  down  by  Sy- 
denham, very  diftindtly,  as  well  as  by  al- 
moft  all  the  authors  who  have  treated  this 
fubjed:,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  the 
original  caufe  of  the  difeafe  was  conftantly 
acting  to  keep  it  up.  Sydenham,  as  well 
as  various  others,  has  faid  that  fome  noxious 
matter  had  got  into  the  body,  exciting  cer- 
tain movements,  which  they  call  concoclive, 
by  which  it  was  deftroyed,  and  thrown  out 
of  the  fyftern.  It  is  true,  indeed,  Van 
Helmont  fuppofes  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
fpirit,  which,  however,  was  to  be  over- 
come, and  expelled  j  and  Dr.  Cullen,  that 
a  fpafm  was  induced,  without  entering  into 
any  confideration  that  the  fpafm,  whatever  it 
might  be,  required  its  caufe  to  be  conftantly 
kept  up  or  no. 

The 
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The  propofition  is,  when  a  caufe  of  fever 
has  been  applied  to  the  body,  and  produced 
the  difeafe,  whether  the  difeafe  will  go  on 
if  th#$Jie  caufe  he  entirely  removed,  or  whe- 
ther it  requires  the  conftant  application  of 
the  caufe  for  the  continuance  of  the  difeafe. 
The  author,  on  confidering  the  hiftory  of 
the  difeafe,  as  it  has  been  laid  down  by  au- 
thors who  have  frequently  Ceen  fever,  and 
who  have  related  particular  cafes  of  patients 
afflicted  with  it,  or  its  general  hiftory,  as  de- 
ducted from  their  obfervations  as  well  as  from 
his  own  experience,  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
a  fever  once  produced  will  go  on,  although 
its  caufe  be  entirely  removed,  jufl  as  a  body 
put  in  motion  will  continue  in  motion,  al- 
though the  impelling  hody-.be  entirely  re- 
moved, if  it  meet  with  no  refinance.  That 
is,  if  infectious  matter  of  any  kind  be  ap- 
plied fo  as  to  produce  fever,  that  fever  wilt 
go  on,  although  the  infectious  matter  be 
entirely  removed,  fo  that  no  particle  of 
it  is  either  contained  in  the  body,  or 
touches  it  externally.  That  if  any  of  the 
pafTions  of  the  mind,  attended  with  anxiety, 
produces  fever,  the  fever  will  go  on,  al- 
though 
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though  fuch  affection  of  the  mind  be  en- 
tirely removed.  That  if  fever  fhould  be 
produced  by  a  fudden  diminution  of  heat  in 
the  furrounding  medium,  fuppofing  that 
the  body  is  afterwards  kept  in  a  medium^ 
the  temperature  of  which  was  perfectly  uni- 
form, and  of  any  degree  of  heat,  the  fever 
will  go  on  perfectly.  That  if  fever  is  pro- 
duced by  moiflure  in  the  atmofphere,  it 
will  go  on  if.  the  patient  is  kept  in  a  com- 
pleatly  dry  atmofphere.  That  if  fever  Is 
produced  by  putrid  matter  applied  in  any 
way  to  the  body,  the  fever  will  go  on  if  no 
putrid  matter  of  any  kind  is  contained  in  or 
applied  to  the  body.  Each  of  thefe  pofi- 
tions  ought  to  be  dernonflrated  by  great 
numbers  of  particular  inftances  adduced ;  but 
relating  the  obfervations  that  have  been  made 
by  practitioners,  as  well  as  thofe  which  have 
occurred  in  the  author's  own  practice,  would 
render  this  work  much  too  voluminous. 

The  next  point  to  be  ooferved  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  caufes  of  fever  is  ftill  newer.  If 
a  body  be  put  in  motion  by  any  impelling 
power,  and  meets  with  no  refinance  after 
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having  received  the  impulfe,  it  would  con- 
tinue its  motion  for  ever  with  the  fame  ve- 
locity in  the  fame  direction.     But  if  the 
fame  impelling  power  fhould  be  applied  to 
it  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  direction,    the 
velocity  of  its   motion  would  be  encreafed 
in  that  direction,  and  every  time  this  was 
repeated,  the  velocity  of  the  motion  in  that 
direction  would  be  conftantly  encreafed,  and 
if  any  other  impelling  power  fhould  be  ap- 
plied in  the  fame  direction,  the  velocity  and 
motion  would  alfo  be  encreafed  in  the  fame 
direction.     Therefore,  in  fever,  if  a  caufe 
was  applied  fo  as  to  produce  fever  by  ana- 
logy, we  fhould  expect  that  the  fame  caufe 
being  again  applied  fhould  en creafe  the  difeafe; 
or  that  any  other  caufe  of  fever  being  applied 
fhould  alfo  encreafe  the  difeafe,  and  fo   it 
has  always  been   taken  by  authors.    As  the 
author  has  already  faid  in  the  paper  before  al- 
luded to,  it  occurred  by  accident  in  inoculat- 
ing for  the  fmall-pox,  making  a  puncture  one 
day  that  he  was  not  fure  was  fufficient  to 
produce  the  difeafe,  a  puncture  was  made  in 
the  fame  patient  a  day  afterwards;  each  punc- 
ture produced  an  inflammation  which  came 
%  to 
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to  fuppuration.  Although  fever  was  pro- 
duced when  the  firft  inflammation  came 
to  fuppuration,  when  the  fecond  came  to 
fuppuration,  no  encreafe  of  fever  took  places 
and  it  is  farther  obferved  in  that  paper,  that 
the  natural  infection,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
fmall-pox,  requires  generally  thirteenor  four- 
teen days  after  it  is  applied  to  produce  the  dif* 
eafe,  while,if  the  matter  be  applied  to  a  wound, 
as  it  is  in  inoculation,  the  difeafe  takes  place 
in  kvcn  or  eight  days  after  the  matter  is  ap- 
plied. If,  therefore,  a  perfon  has  caught 
the  infection  of  the  fmall-pox  in  the  natural 
way,  that  is,  by  the  matter  floating  in  the 
air  being  applied  to  fome  part  of  the  bod}V 
if  a  wound  be  made  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, and  variolous  matter  be  applied,  the. 
fever  will  be  produced  in  confequence  of  the 
matter  applied  to  the  wound,  and  when  the 
fever  would  have  arifen  in  confequence  of 
matter  applied  in  in  the  natural  method,  no 
additional  fever,  if  one  was  already  prefent, 
will  take  place,  nor  will  any  fever  come  on 
if  it  has  gone  off.  Since  the  caufes  of  fe- 
ver are  frequently  applied  to  perfons  in 
health  without  producing  the  difeafe,  a  quef- 
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tion  arifes,  whether  in  any  given  number  of 
perfons  affected  with  fever,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  perfons  not  affected  with  fever,  any  caufe 
of  fever,  mould  be  applied  ?  whether  in  the 
perfons  in  perfect  health  that  caufe  would  pro- 
duce fever  more  frequently  than  it  would  pro- 
duce a  ne  wfever  in  thofe  who  have  been  already 
afte&ed  with  the  difeafe,  or  would  encreafe 
the  fever  already  exifting  ?   From  analogy, 
in  the  common  incidents  of  life,  one  would 
immediately  conclude  that  fuch  caufe  of  fe- 
ver would  more  readily  encreafe  one  already 
exifting,   and  w7ould  be  equally,   or    more 
ready  to  produce  a  new  one.     But  obferva- 
tion,  not  only  in  the  infection  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  but  in  other  cafes,  contradicts  this  idea. 
In  order,  however,  to  inveftigate  this  point, 
two  things  are  to  be  confidered.    In  the  firft 
place,  whether  two  fevers  can  beprefent  at 
once  ?  or  whether  one  fever  only  ?  To  thofe 
who  are  converfant  only  with  thofe  authors, 
who  have  written  from  their  practice  fince 
the  revival  of  fcience  in  Europe,  and  have 
not  grounded  their  arguments  on  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Greek  phyiicians,  which  include 
likevvife  the  Arabian,  and  a  few  Roman  practi- 
tioners, 
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tiorrers.  This  may  fcem  a  queftion  not  to 
be  worth  confidering,  yet  the  Greek 
authors  who  are  extant  defer i be  difeafes  in 
moft  cafes  with  greater  precifion  than  the 
modern  Europeans,  and  it  was  with  them 
an  univerfal  and  decided  opinion,  that  two 
fevers  might  exift  at  once.  The  proportion, 
therefore,  to  be  recurred  to  is,  whether  a  fever 
being  once  produced ;  a  new  caufe,  or  a  re- 
petition of  the  fame  caufe ;  is  more  likely  to 
produce  a  fecond  fever  ;  or  an  encreafe  of  a 
fever  already  exifting ;  than  to  produce  a 
fever  in  a  perfon  in  perfect  health.  In  the 
fmaU-pox,  new  variolous  matter  applied 
after  a  fever  has  been  already  produced,  will 
neither  produce  a  new  fever,  nor  encreafe 
that  which  has  taken  place,  and  farther, 
Xvhen  it  has  once  produced  fever,  it  is  never 
capable  of  producing  another.  The  au- 
thor has  applied  variolous  matter  to  wounds 
in  himfelf,  and  many  others  who  have  once 
been  affec~ted  with  the  fever  produced  by 
this  caufe:,  without  any  new  fever  being  pro- 
duced, although  inflammation  in  the  wound 
has  taken  place.  The  fame  is  true,  when 
fever  has  been  produced  by  any  other  parti- 
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cular  fpecies  of  matter,  has  been  applied  any 
how  to  the  body,  fo  that  inflammations 
have  taken  place  on  the  fkin,  and  matter  has 
been  formed,  which,  applied  to  a  perfon  who 
never  has  been  afBiCted  with  a  fimilar  fever, 
followed  by  fuch  erruption,  is  capable  of 
producing  the  difeafe. 

When  peculiar  kinds  of  matter  have  been 
formed  in  the  body  (but  not  in  confequence 
of  inflammations  of  the  fkin),  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fever  when  applied  to  a  man  in  health, 
fuch  matter,  after  having  produced  one  fe- 
ver, may  produce  a  fecond,  third,  or  fourth 
in  the  fame  perfon ;  as,  for  example,  when 
the  common  infectious  matter  produced  in 
the  bodies  of  all  perfons  affeCted  with  fever, 
has  once  produced  the  fever,  the  patient  has 
gone  through  the  difeafe  and  recovered.  By 
a  frefh  application  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  in- 
fectious matter,  a  fecond  fever  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  fame  perfon,  as  almoft  every 
pradtitioner  who  has  feen  a  great  number  of 
patients,  muft  have  found  from  his  experience. 
But  in  the  firft  place,  if  that  infectious  matter 
whiah  is  produced  in  the  bodies  of  all  per- 
fons 
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fons  afflicted  with  fever,  has  produced  the 
difeafe;  according  to  the  author's  obferva- 
tion  ;  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  authors, 
who  have  frequently  fctn  the  difeafe ;  the 
repeated  application  of  fuch  infectious 
matter  neither  encreafes  the  difeafe,  nor 
brings  on  a  new  fever  nearly  fo  often  as  it 
originally  produces  a  fever  in  a  man  in  per- 
fect health.  Proof  of  this  depends  on  this 
circumftance.  In  hofpitals,  where  perfons 
ill  of  other  difeafes  have  a  fever  produced  by 
fuch  infectious  matter ;  when  they  remain  in 
the  fame  ward  where  they  received  the  infec- 
tion, arid  where  they  are  con  flan  tly  expofed 
to  it,  during  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  (it 
arifing  from  feveral  other  patients,  in  the 
fame  ward,)  go  through  the  difeafe  exactly 
with  the  fame  circumflances  as  thofe  who 
have  accidentally  received  the  infedtion,  and 
are  in  large  rooms  where  they  are  expofed  to 
ho  other  infectious  vapours  excepting  thofe 
which  arife  from  themfelves. 

Every  practitioner  converfant  in  fevers, 
that  have  taken  place  from  infection,  fuch 
as  is  produced  by  fever,  in  the  higher  and 
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lower  ranks  of  life,  will  be  perfectly  con-- 
vinced,  upon  reflection,  that  a  fever 
taking  place  from  infection  in  the  moft 
wealthy  and  nobleft  perfons  in  the  country, 
and  treated  with  all  attention,  with  regard  to 
infection,  goes  through  its  courfe  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  a  patient  in  an  hofpital, 
where  there  are  many  others  affli&ed  with 
the  fame  difeafe,  provided  that  attention  is 
paid  that  there  fhall  be  an  equal  change  of 
the  air  in  the  atmofphere,  and  freedom  from 
putrefaction* 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  matter 
which  produces  fever  followed  by  cutane- 
ous eruptions  has  once  been  applied  to  the 
body  fo  as  to  produce  the  difeafe,  a  fecond 
application  of  it  will  neither  encreafe  the 
fever  already  produced,  nor  occafion  a  new 
one.  When  matters  of  other  kinds  are  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  fo  as  to  produce  fever,  a 
fecond  application  feldom  encreafes  the  dif- 
eafe, and  is  lefs  apt  to  reproduce  it  than  it  is 
in  perfons  never  afflicted  with  the  difeafe. 

The  fame  thing  is  alfo  to  be  faid  of  the 
other  caufes  cf  fever. 

Since 
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Since  the  application  of  the  caufc  of 
fever  is  not  necefTary,  for  the  continuance 
of  the  difeafe,  the  next  thing  to  be  enquired 
into  is  what  happens  farther  in  it. 

The  fir  ft  attack  of  the  difeafe  may  be  fatal, 
in  the  firft,  or  any  fubfequent  paroxyfm. 

When  the  firft  attack  of  fever  has  been  fatal 
it  has  been  claffed  among  fudden  deaths,  and 
all  of  thefe  have  been  called  very  erroneoufly 
apoplexy  or  fyncopy.  When  fubfequent 
paroxyfms  of  the  difeafe  have  been  fatal, 
the  expectation  of  the  difeafe  at  a  certain 
time  has  fhown  it  to  be  fever.  The 
appearances,  however,  are  the  fame,  both 
when  the  parent  dies  in  the  firft  or  fubfe- 
quent paroxyfms,  viz.  fy.mptoms  Gf  depreffion 
of  ftrength,  contraction  of  the  fmall  vefTels, 
And  affection  of  the  ftomach? 

When  the  attack  is  fatal  it  fometimes  kills 
in  five  minutes,  fometimes  it  requires  half  an 
hour,  feldoni  longer  than  that  time.  While  the 
patient  is  yet  feniible,  violent  head-ach  with 
great  fenfe  of  chillinefs  take  place,  the  ex- 
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trernities  become  very  cold,  and  perfectly 
infeniible ;  there  is  great  proftration  of 
ftrength,  fo  that  the  patient  is  incapable  of 
fupporting  himfelf  in  an  erecl:  pofture  ;  he 
becomes  pale,  his  ikin  of  a  dirty  brown, 
and  he  is  foon  infenfible  to  external  objects  ; 
the  eyes  are  half  open,  the  cornea  fomewhat 
contracted.  If  the  patient  goes  off  very 
foon,  the  pulfe  is  diminished,  and  at  laft  loft, 
without  any  frequency  taking  place,  but  if  it 
be  longer  before  he  dies,  the  pulfe  becomes 
exceffively  fmall  and  frequent,  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  life  gradually  fublide,  and  the 
patient  is  carried  off,  Of  this,  the  author 
has  fcQn  instances,  fometimes  at  the  firft 
attack,  oftener  in  the  returns  of  the  difeafe, 
although  but  very  few  -y  he  believes  them  to 
be  much  more  frequent  in  warm  climates, 
where  the  moifture  of  the  country  occafions 
intermittents,  than  in  colder  regions* 

Since,  when  the  attack  of  fever  cuts  off 
the  patient  in  eight  or  ten  minutes,  the  pulfe 
does  not  become  frequent,  it  would  feem 
that  this  frequency  was  not  a  fymptom 
neceffary  to  conftitute  fever  3  for  if  a  difeafe 
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jfhould  kill  without  a  fymptom,  thatfymp- 
toni  undoubtedly  cannot  be  eflential  to  the 
difeafe. 

It  is  rare,  however,  that  fever  is  fatal  in 
its  attack.  It  has  been  already  fhown,  that 
its  continuance  does  not  depend  upon  its 
original  caufe,  it  muft  therefore  have  fome 
progrefs  of  its  own ;  either  it  muft  remain 
exactly  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  it 
was  produced,  or  fome  variation  muft  take 
place.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  the  fubject 
be  taken  up  a  priori,  it  would  prima  facie  be 
concluded,  that  if  a  caufe  produced  an  effect, 
and  was  no  longer  applied,  that  that  effect 
would  continue  precifely  the  fame.  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  human  body, 
there  are  powers  in  it  which  retard  or  repel 
thole  variations  that  are  produced  by  the 
caufes  of  difeafe,  and  fo  it  happens  in  fever. 
There  are  powers  in  the  body,  which,  when 
the  fever  is  once  produced,  repel  it,  and 
bring  the  patient  back  again  to  the  healthy 
ftate.  It  is  very  true,  that  what  thefe 
operations  are  which  repel  fever  is  not 
known,  as  far  as  the  author  is  able  to  judge, 
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but  the  external  appearances  which  take 
place  during  their  operation  are  perfectly 
known.  The  author  has,  therefore^  only 
to  enumerate  the  appearances  which  take 
place  during  the  time  that  the  natural 
powers  of  the  body  are  repelling  the  attack 
of  a  fever,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may 
arife. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  is  horror  and  rigor,  in 
Englifti  fhuddering  and  making,  although 
the  Latin  wrords  exprefs  the  fenfe  better.  It 
is  an  obfervation  the  author  heard  from  Dr. 
Cullen,  which  has  been  confirmed  from  his 
own  experience  and  reading,  that  when  in 
any  paroxyfm  of  fever,  rigor  and  horror 
take  place,  the  patient  is  never  carried  off  by 
the  acceflion  of  that  paroxyfm.  Many  ob- 
fervations  are  however  to  be  made  with 
regard  to  thefe  fymptoms.  They  are  very  far 
from  always  taking  place  in  every  fever,  fo 
as  to  be  feniible  either  to  the  patient  or  the 
bye-ftanders,  or  to  a  practitioner  well  verfed 
in  the  difeafe.  When  they  do  take  place  they 
happen  very  commonly  in  the  firfi  acceflion 
©fa  continued  fever,  not  fo  frequently  after- 
wards % 
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•wards;  they  take  place  oftener  in  thefubfequent 
acceflions  of  intermittent  fever;  but  is  very 
far  from  being  conftant  in  them,  although 
it  be  true,  that  when  it  does  take  place  the 
patient  is  not  deftroyed  in  that  paroxyfm  by 
the  fever  itfelf,  yet  it  is  alfo  true,  that  many 
patients  efcape  during  the  acceffion  of  a 
paroxyfm  without  any  horror  or  rigor  tak- 
ing place. 

It  is  next  to  be  enquired  to  what  part  of 

the  body  this  horror  and  rigor  is  to  be  af- 

cribed.     Senfations  are  generally  felt  in  that 

place  where  the  caufe  of  the  fenfation   is 

applied,  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  univerfal 

rule  ;    there  are  many  fenfations  which  are 

felt  in  parts  of  the  body  different  from  thofe 

where  the  application  is  made,  as  pain  is  felt 

in   the  forehead,   for  example,    when  fub- 

ftances    are   introduced   into    the    ftomach 

which  difagree  with  it;  it  is  therefore  difficult 

to  judge  from  whence  this  horror  and  rigor 

arifes.     The  author's  own  feelings  lead  him 

to  fuppofe,  that  they  arife  from  affection  of 

the  ftomach,  he  does  not  however  mean  to 

infill  upon  this.     As   rigor  and  horror  are 

fometimcs 
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jSbmctimes  abfent,  Co  they  take  place  in  vari- 
ous degrees.  Sometimes  the  external  parts  of 
the  body  are  much  affected,  and  coniider- 
able  motion  takes  place  in  them,  and  ef- 
pecially  in  the  extremities,  in  confequence  of 
alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
tnufcles  ;  fome times  the  other  moving  ex- 
terior parts  of  the  body  are  put  in  motion  ; 
fornetimes,  although  all  the  external  parts 
are  at  reft,  contractions  and  relaxation  of  the 
interior  parts  take  place,  which  patients 
exprefs  by  faying  they  fhake  inwardly.  In 
which  ever  of  thefe  ways  it  be,  the  patient 
is  not  carried  off,  after  they  begin,  by  that 
acceffion. 

When  it  is  obferved,  that  if  rigor  and 
horror  take  place  the  patient  is  free  of 
danger  from  that  acceffion,  it  is  not  meant 
that  he  is  free  of  danger  from  that  paroxyfm, 
becaufe  there  are  many  dangers  which  may 
arife  during  a  paroxyfm  befides  that  at  the 
acceffion  ;  yet  a  patient  is  rarely  if  ever  cut 
off  in  any  way  in  a  paroxyfm  of  fever,  in 
which  a  considerable  degree  of  horror  and 
rigor  have  taken  place,  if  it  be  in  a  fimple 

fever* 

Frequency  J 
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Frequency  of  pulfe  is  not  a  neceflary  part 
of  fever,  iince  the  difeafe  can  exift  without 
it,  and  as  an  attack  of  fever  may  prove  fatal 
to  the  patient  without  any  frequency  of 
the  pulfe  above  its  ordinary  rate,  it 
follows  that  this  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is 
to  be  coniidered,  not  as  an  appearance  of  the 
attack  of  the  difeafe  neceffary  to  conftitute 
the  acceffion,  and  is  therefore  to  be  enumer- 
ated among  the  appearances  of  the  fecond 
ftage.  Not  but  that  it  happens  often,  when 
a  patient  is  carried  off  by  the  firft  ftage  of 
fever,  that  his  pulfe  becomes  much  more 
frequent  than  its  ordinary  rate,  fometimes 
1 40,  150,  or  160  ftrokes  in  a  minute,  or  as 
frequent  as  can  be  counted.  That,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  the  author  from 
deeming  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  an  accident 
only  in  the  firft  ftage  depending  on  the  flow 
of  blood  upon  the  heart;  it  feems  to  be  a 
more  decided  appearance  of  the  fecond  ftage, 
for  a  fecond  ftage  of  a  fimple  fever,  or  an  in- 
termittent, it  is  believed  has  never  been  fern 
without  it;  yet  in  continued  fevers*  the 
author  has  frequently  feen  all  the  other 
fymptoms  of  the  fecond  ftage,  without  any 

frequency 
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frequency  of  the  pulfation  of  the  arteries 
above  the  common  rate,  which  is  73  ftrokes 
in  a  minute;  and  he  has  often  feen  it  much 
below  73,  when  all  the  other  fymptoms  of 
the  fecond  ftage  were  prefent  in  an  high 
degree.  He  believes,  however,  that  this  is 
only  that  the  heart  is  not  affe&ed  with  the 
difeafe,  or  rather  that  a  greater  degree  of  in- 
fenfibility  has  taken  place  in  it,  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  therefore  fre- 
quency of  the  pulfe  fhould  properly  be 
enumerated  among  the  appearances  of  the 
hot  fit  of  fever. 

The  pulfations  encreafe  as  the  hot  fit 
comes  on  to  100  or  more  ftrokes  in  a  minute, 
and  continue  frequent  during  the  whole  of 
the  hot  fit,  and  often  much  fuller  and 
ftronger  than  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe. 

Along  with  this  frequency  of  the  pulfe  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  takes  place,  but  inde>- 
pendent  of  it,  becaufe  it  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe.  Sometimes 
when  the  pulfe  is  very  frequent,  the  heat  to 
the  feel  of  the  patient,   to  the  thermometer, 

and 
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and  to  the  practitioner,  is  lefs  than  the  natural 
temperature.  Sometimes  the  heat  is  greater, 
when  the  pulfe  is  by  no  means  very  frequent, 
full,  or  ftrong. 

.  The  heat  of  the  human  body  if  taken  by  a 
fmall  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  under  the 
tongue,  with  the  mouth  fhut,  is  970  and  a 
half  in  a  perfon  in  perfect  health.  It  is  the 
fame,  if  an  opportunity  mould  offer  of  ex- 
amining it,  in  any  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  body,  feldom  altering  a  degree,  as  long 
as  a  man  remains  in  health,  whatever  tem- 
perature the  external  atmofphere  or  furround- 
ing  bodies  may  be.  How  fuch  an  exact 
temperature  mould  be  maintained,  it  is  not 
the  objecT:  at  prefent  to  difcufs. 

The  greateft  degree  of  heat  the  author 
ever  obferved  in  fever,  and  he  has  paid 
attention  to  this  point,  is  105 °  5  he  has  feen 
in  many  authors  much  greater  degrees,  noQ 
and  1120,  but  never  found  in  any  fever  either 
fimple,  continued,  or  intermittent,  an  higher 
degree  than  1050.  It  varies  very  much  in 
the  hot  lit  of  the  paroxyfm  of  a  fimple  and 

intermitting 
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intermitting  fever.     During  the  hot  fit,  it  is 
always  above  the  natural  temperature,  al- 
though fometimes  not  more  than  iooQ  or 
202°.     In  the  hot  fit  of  the  paroxyfms  of 
continued  fevers  it  falls  fometimes  below  the 
natural  ftandard.     The  heat  by   the  ther- 
mometer in  different  parts  of  the  body  is  very 
unequal  in  fever.  It  can  be  beft  obferved  under 
the  tongue.     In  the  extremities  it  can  never 
be  taken  perfectly,  unlefs  there  mould  be  a 
wound  or  ulcer  into  which  the  thermometer 
can  be  introduced  ;  in  that  cafe  the  heat  is 
nearly  the  fame  as  under  the  tongue.     But, 
in  the  hot  fit,  efpecially  at  the  beginning,  it 
varies  confiderably  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.     In  fome  parts  it  is  4  or  5  degrees 
below  the  natural  ftandard,  while  in   other 
parts  it  is  as  many  above  it,   although  the 
whole  body  be  equally  defended  from  ex- 
ternal  expofure  to    heat  or  cold;  and  al- 
though the  circulation   appears   to  be  the 
fame  in  the  hotter  and  colder  parts  of  the  body. 
This  happens  only  in  the  beginning  of  the 
hot  fit  after  it  has  completely  taken  place, 
whether  the  fever  be  continued,  remittent, 
or     intermittent,     or     fimple,     the    heat 

comes 
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comes  to  be  equal  over  the  whole 
body,  except  that  it  cannot  be  perfedtly 
meafured  in  the  extremities,  unlefs  there 
fhould  be  a  wound  into  which  the  ther- 
mometer can  be  introduced. 

xAlthough  frequency  of  the  pulfe  and 
encreafed  heat  are  often  found  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  the  fever,  yet,  it  has  been  fhown, 
that  neither  of  them  were  eflential  to  this 
ftage,  not  even  when  it  proved  fatal.  But 
both  frequency  in  the  pulfe,  and  greater 
heat  are  always  found  in  the  hot  fit,  or 
fecond  ftage  of  a  fimple  fever.  It  is,  there- 
fore obvious,  that  they  conftitute  a  principal 
part  of  this  fecond  ftage,  which  is  evidently 
a  natural  cure  or  means  of  carrying  off  the 
firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  This  is  efpecially 
proved  by  the  pulfe  not  only  becoming 
more  frequent,  but  likewife  for  the  moft  part 
fuller  and  ftronger  in  this  fecond  ftage  or  hot 
fit.  This  indicates  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween thefize  of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
when  dilated  and  contracted,  therefore  a 
more  extenfive  contra&ion  of  it ;  and  like- 
wife  that  it  exerts  itfelf  with  greater  energy, 

or 
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Or  in  other  words  contracts  with  greater 
force,  fo  as  to  throw  a  larger  quantity  of  blood 
into  the  aorta  at  each  contraction,  and  to 
throw  it  in  with  greater  force,  and  encreafe 
the  circulation  throughout  the  whole  fyftem. 
For  certainly,  if  there  be  a  greater  difference 
between  the  contracted  and  relaxed  ilate  of 
the  ventricle,  fo  that  more  blood  is  thrown 
into  the  aorta  at  each  contraction,  and  the 
contractions  are  more  numerous,  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood  mufl  circulate  through 
the  whole  body.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
when  it  paffes  from  the  aorta,  it  may  not 
circulate  through  every  branch  of  it,  and 
every  capillary  veffel  with  greater  velocity  ; 
but  it  muft  pafs  through  fome  of  its  branch- 
es, and  fome  of  the  capillaries  with  greater 
Velocity*  If  fome  of  the  capillaries,  and 
fome  of  the  branches  of  the  aorta  are  con- 
tracted, then  it  mufl:  pafs  through  the  others 
with  flill  an  additional  velocity,  in  confe- 
quence  meet  with  a  greater  refiftanee,  which 
will  force  it  to  attempt  to  pafs  through  thofe 
vefTels  which  are  contracted  with  greater 
force.  Since  then  a  number  of  the  veffels 
are  evidently  contracted  in  the  firft  ftage  of 

the 
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the  difeafe,  this  would  render  the  folution  of 
the  effects  of  the  hot  fit,  or  fecond  ftage,  in 
carrying  oif  fever  eafy,  for  it  would  refolvc 
itfelf  into  this ;  that  the  fmall  vefTels  being 
contracted  throughout  the  fyftem,  propel  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  upon  the  heart,  which 
ftimulates  the  heart  to  make  ftronger  ex- 
ertions, and  fo  throw  the  blood  with  greater 
force  into  thefe  contracted  fmall  vefTels, 
force  them  open,  and  thus  carry  off  the 
difeafe.  And  fuch  has  been  the  folution 
given  by  thofe  who  have  precluded  any  al- 
teration in  the  fluids  from  being  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe. 

That  the  fluids  are  altered  by  the  hot  fit 
of  a  fimple  fever,  is  a  point  to  be  determined 
only  by  experiment.  But  no  alteration  in 
them  has  ever  been  fhown  in  any  fever, 
much  lefs  in  a  fimple  one,  which  continues 
only  8,  10,  or  12  hours.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  require  any  precife  time  to 
produce  an  alteration  in  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  fluids ;  it  may  take  place  in- 
ftantaneouily,  much  more  may  it  happen  in 
two  or  three  hours.     But  the  poffibility  of 

O  fuch 
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feels  alteration  of  the  properties  of  the  fluids 
by  no  means  proves  that  it  has  actually 
taken  place,  any  more  than  thepoffibility  of 
its  not  happening  proves  that  it  has  not 
taken  place. 

Upon  examining  blood  carefully  taken  in 
the  iirft  ftage  of  fever,   and  blood  taken  in 
the  feeond,  or  even  in  the  erifis,  the  author 
in  many   inftances   has    found   no   fenfible 
difference.     The  fpontaneous  feparation  of 
the  blood  by  which  the  coagulable  lymph 
feparates  from  its  water,  and  the  ferum,  en- 
tangling the  red  particles  at  the  fame  time, 
fo  as  to  form  a  coagulum,  has  been  found 
exactly  the  fame  in  all  the  ftages,  the  red 
particles  the  fame  in  all  the  fenfible  qualities, 
in    as    far   as   could    be   examined    by  any 
chemical    procefs.     The  coagulum  of  the 
cogulable  lymph  being  likewife  the  famey 
the  ferum  the  fame,  the  fuperfiuous  water, 
putrefcent  mucilage  and  falts  contained  like- 
wife  the  fame.     It  is  ufelefs  to  detail  thcfe 
experiments,  as  they  are  only  negative  proof 
that  in  many  cafes  the  fluids  are  not  altered 
by  the  hot  fit  of  a  fimple  fever.     In  other 
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cafes  alterations  have  taken  place,  but  not 
in  fimple  fevers,  as  will  be  mentioned  after- 
wards, yet  more  frequently  there  is  no 
fenfible  alteration  whatever. 

It  has  indeed  been  faid  that  the  fluids  were 
attenuated,  and  a  thoufand  things  beiides, 
the  dreams  of  fpeculatifts,  not  confirmed  by 
one  experiment,  and  as  fuch  to  be  entirely 
rejected. 

Until  then  it  is  otherwife  proved,  which 
there  is  no  reafon  to  imagine  it  will  be, 
after  the  attention  which  has  already  been 
paid  to  the  properties  of  the  fluids  in  fever 
without  difcovering  any  alteration  in  them  ; 
it  is  concluded  that  the  hot  fit  makes  no 
alteration  in  the  fluids* 

It  is  next  to  be  confidered  whether  this 
greater  adtion  of  the  heart,  propelling  the 
blood  with  additional  force  into  the  final! 
veifels,  really  removes  the  contraction,  and 
{q  carries  off  the  difeafe. 

O  %  There 
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There  are  two  diftinCt  parts  in  the  attack 
of  fever;  contraction  of  the  fmall  veflels, 
and  depreffion  of  the  powers  of  the  body. 
Thefe  two  are  not  in  proportion  to  one 
another,  but  fometimes  when  there  is  a 
great  degree  of  contraction,  there  is  very 
little  depreffion  of  the  powers  of  the  body, 
and  depreffion  of  flrength  is  not  necefTarily 
attended  with  greater  contraction  of  the 
fmall  veflels.  There  is  alfo  affection  of  the 
itomach,  apparently  independent  of  the  other 
external  appearances,  which  contraction, 
depreffion,  and  affeCtion  of  the  ftomach  to- 
gether, are  poffibly  no  more  than  the  exterior 
indications  of  fome  other  alteration,  of  which 
no  probable  conjecture  has  hitherto  been 
formed.  If  contraction  of  the  veflels  is  one 
of  thefe  appearances  only,  it  occafions  fome 
hefitation  in  allowing  that  removing  it,  or 
as  it  has  been  called  by  fome  taking  off  the 
fpafm,  would  cure  the  difeafe. 

It  is  firft  to  be  confidered  whether  the 
difeafe  is  carried  off  in  proportion  to  this 
ftrong  aCtion  of  the  heart ;  for  here  a  dif- 
tinCtion    muft   be    made,     without    which 

great 
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great  error  may  be  fallen  into.  Fullnefs 
and  ftrength  of  the  pulfe,  which  frequently 
take  place  in  the  hot  fit  of  fevers,  as  well  as 
in  other  difeafes,  has  often  been  called  hard- 
nefs,  as  has  already  been  obferved  of  the 
obftruction.  Hardnefs  of  the  pulfe  is  un- 
doubtedly a  feel  of  action  in  the  arteries,  and 
not  in  the  heart;  it  may  exift  with  a  fmall 
pulfe  when  the  ventricle  throws  out  a  fmall 
quantity  of  blood  at  each  contraction,  with 
a  weak  pulfe,  as  in  hectic  cafes  near  their 
end  ;  when  the  pulfe  is  flow,  as  in  chronic 
rheumatifrn;  therefore  does  not  at  all  deoend 
upon  the  action  of  the  heart ;  and  it  has  this 
concomitant  fymptom,  that  it  produces  in 
the  blood  a  difpoiition  to  remain  fluid  after 
extra vafation,  fo  that  the  red  particles  fhall 
fall  from  the  furface  before  any  coagulation, 
takes  place,  and  the  upper  part  fhall  confiii 
of  coagulated  coagulable  lymph,  forming 
what  is  commonly  called  a  buff  upon  the 
blood.  This  takes  place  not  unfrequently 
in  a  paroxyfm  of  fimple  fever,  but  is  not 
neceflary,  or  even  common.  When  it  does, 
it  always  gives  a  great  difpofition  to  pro- 
long the  paroxyfm,  and  convert  it  into  a. 

O  3  compound 
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compound   fever.      This    appearance   then 
mud:  at  prefent  be  entirely  laid  afide. 

It  is  fo  obvious  to  fuppofe,  that  the  ftrong 
action  of  the  heart  propelling  a  great  quan- 
tity of  blood  with  force  into  the  fmall 
veffels  is  that  part  of  the  hot  fit,  which 
carries  off  the  difeafe ;  that  this  opinion  has 
on  firft  view  been  univerfally  adopted,  and 
in  all  the  rude  ages  of  medicine  ftimulants 
have  been  constantly  employed  to  encreafe 
this  action  of  the  heart,  fo  as  to  fhorten  the 
paroxyfms,  produce  crifis,  and  render  them 
fimple  fevers.  But  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  art  has  been  more  refined  as  by  Sydenham 
in  our  country ;  thefe  ftimulants  have  been 
rejected,  as  tending  to  prolong  what  would 
otherwife  be  a  iimple  fever,  and  converting 
it  into  a  compound  one.  It  may  be  affirm- 
ed, therefore,  that  although  in  rude  ages  the 
idea  has  been  formed,  that  the  greater  exer- 
tion of  the  heart  is  the  natural  cure  of  the 
difeafe  ;  yet  when  practitioners  became  more 
converfant  in  it,  the  opinion  was  entirely 
thrown  afide.  Many  practitioners  who 
have  not  confidered  the  fubject   maturely 
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flill   retain   this    notion,    certainly    errone- 
ous. 

It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  although 
the  encreafed  action  of  the  heart  produced 
by  fpices,  wine,  and  other  flimulants,  very 
often  prolongs  the  paroxyfm,  and  converts  a 
iimple  into  a  compound  fever  ;  neverthelefs, 
fometimes  it  has  happened,  that  on  exhibit- 
ing thefe  flimulants  a  paroxyfm  has  been 
fooner,  and  more  perfectly  carried  off,  but 
this  is  ib  feldom,  not  once  in  fifty  times,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  paroxyfm  has  been  fo 
frequently  prolonged  by  them,  that  they  do 
not  feem  of  fuch  utility,  as  to  authorife  our 
employing  them  in  practice. 

However  the  increafed  action  of  the  heart 
is  certainly  greater  in  fimple  than  in  com- 
pound fevers,  in  intermittents  whofe  par- 
oxyfms  are  fhorter  (and  the  encreafe  of 
action  of  the  hearty  by  means  of  ftimulants, 
now  and  then  makes  them  ftill  fhorter)  than 
in  a  continued  fever,  fo  that  it  can  be  hardly 
doubted,  that  the  encreafed  action   of  the 
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heart  is  one  means  of  the  cure  of  the  firft 
ftage,  although  far  from  the  only  one* 

Other  means  are  therefore  to  be  fought, 
and  the  next  which  offers  is  fome  action 
of  the  ftomach. 

It  frequently  happens  that  ficknefs  takes 
place  in  a  fimple  fever,  not  in  the  attack, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  hot  fit.  Some 
have  imagined  that  this  had  fuch  an  effect 
as  to  co-operate  with  the  ftrong  action  of 
the  heart,  fo  as  to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  They 
have  been  led  to  this  more  particularly  by 
obferving,  that  certain  remedies  exhibited, 
which  fometimes  produce  ficknefs,  do  fre- 
quently bring  on  a  crifis  fooner  or  more 
perfectly ;  fuch  medicines,  for  inftance,  as 
tartarifed  antimony,  and  ipecacuanha.  But 
there  are  many  fimple  fevers  in  which  no 
ficknefs  ever  takes  place,  and  yet  they  ter- 
minate as  perfectly,  and  the  crifis  is  as  com- 
plete as  in  other  cafes  where  fickntfs  does 
take  place ;  ficknefs  therefore  cannot  be 
confidered  as  a  caufe  cxifling  in  the  hot  fit 
which  carries  off  the  difeafe. 

Medicines, 
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Medicines,  fuch  as  tartarized  antimony, 
and  ipecacuanha,  which  certainly  have  a 
tendency  to  bring  on  a  crifis,  and  render  that 
crilis  more  perfedt,  frequently,  while  they  do 
fo,  produce  no  ficknefs.  When  a  large  dofe 
of  thefe  medicines  can  be  borne  upon  the 
ftomach,  without  occalioning  naufea,  they 
are  more  efficacious  in  rendering  the  parox- 
yfm  fhorter,  and  converting  the  fever  into 
a  iimple  one,  than  when  the  ftomach  will 
bear  but  a  fmall  quantity  without  producing 
naufea;  in  this  cafe,  indeed,  they  rarely  have 
any  effed:. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  there 
are  feveral  other  medicines  which  produce 
licknefs  in  as  violent  a  degree,  fuch  as  fquills, 
which,  in  whatever  dofe  they  are  exhibited, 
have  no  effed:  in  bringing  on  crifis  in 
fever. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  feems  evi- 
dent that  ficknefs  does  not  tend  to  carry  ofT 
the  difeafe,  but  that  the  ficknefs  is  only  a 
concomitant  effect  of  that  action  of  the 
ftomach,  which  either  naturally  produces  a 
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crifis,  or  is  excited  by  the  action  of  "certain 
remedies. 

A  patient  not  being  carried  offby  the  firft 
ftage  of  a  finiple  fever  after  horror  and  rigor 
have  taken  place,  which  feem  to  arife  evi- 
dently from  affection  of  the  ftomach.  Lofs 
of  appetite  likewife,  and  fometimes  naufea 
appearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  fit, 
affords  fufpicion,  that  fome  affection  of 
the  ftomach,  produced  in  the  firft  ftage, 
has  a  power  likewife  of  carrying  off  the 
contraction  of  the  fmall  veifels,  and  the 
inaction  of  the  powers  of  the  body  through- 
out the  fyftem,  or  the  caufe  on  which  thefe 
external  appearances  depend.  For  the  fto- 
mach has  very  great  influence  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  fyftem,  as  appears  from  the 
effedl  of  many  medicines  which  have  their 
operation  entirely  on  the  ftomach  before 
they  can  reach  any  other  part.  Spices,  fuch 
as  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  &c.  produce  a  glow 
of  heat  over  the  whole  fyftem  the  moment 
thev  are  received  into  the  ftomach,  when 
they  have  been  thrown  into  it  fix  or  eight 
hours  their  effects  are  entirely  gone  off,  and 
2  inftead 
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inftead  of  a  ftimulus,  languor  fucceeds.  It 
is  well  know,  that  the  effe&s  of  fpices  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  effential  oil  they  con- 
tain j  this  is  far  from  being  volatile,  and  has 
no  chance,  therefore,  of  evacuation  out  of 
the  body  by  evaporation  in  that  time,  and 
it  often  happens  that  no  other  takes  place. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  have  their  opera- 
tion in  the  blood-veffels,  or  any  of  the 
fecretory  organs.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  took  them  up, 
carried  them  to  the  brain,  and  from  thence 
to.  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  with- 
out the  fmalleft  proof  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
of  their  operation  is  on  the  flomach.  Opi- 
um likewife,by  its  operation  on  the  ftomach, 
affects  the  whole  fyftem,  for  it  is  not  fwal- 
lowed  five  minutes,  in  many  cafes,  before 
the  effects  of  it  begin  to  be  felt,  and  they  are 
entirely  gone  off  in  eight  or  ten  hours,  al- 
though there  be  "no  reafon  to  believe  that 
any  part  of  it  has  gone  out  of  the  fyftem. 
Perhaps  being  diluted  with  the  whole  mafs 
of  fluids,  it  no  longer  produces  any  effecl:, 
wnile,    if  applied  in  a  more  concentrated 
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ilate  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  would 
certainly  have  confiderable  action.  Peru- 
vian bark,  exhibited  in  fubftance,  to  the 
quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  juft 
before  the  attack  of  the  paroxyfm  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  the  time  of  which  is  known, 
will,  in  many  inftances,  prevent  that  parox- 
yfm from  taking  place.  The  effect,  there- 
fore, muft  be  on  the  ftomach,  for  there  is 
not  time  for  it  in  this  fpace  to  be  diffolved, 
and  carried  into  the  blood- veffels,  it  cannot 
get  into  the  blood -veffels  in  the  form  of  a 
powder,  if  it  be  exhibited  already  diffolved 
in  water,  or  any  other  menftrum,  it  is  not 
nearly  fo  efficacious  as  when  employed  in 
powder,  the  whole  of  its  effect  in  this  cafe 
muff  be  on  the  ftomach. 

It  is  fuflicient  to  have  enumerated  the 
effects  of  thefe  medicines  to  fhow  that  the 
ftomach  has  great  influence  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  fyftem  ;  it  is,  however  by  no 
means  meant  that  the  action  of  all  medi- 
cines are  entirely,  or  principally  on  the  fto- 
mach. Mercury,  for  inftance,  may  be  ex- 
hibited fo  as  to  affect  the  ftomach,  and  pro- 
duce 
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duce  ficknefs,  but  in  confequence  of  this 
affection  of  the  ftomach  none  of  its  other 
powers  are  exerted.  In  order  that  they 
mould  be,  it  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be 
abforbed,  and  carried  into  the  courfe  of  cir- 
culation. For  it  will  equally  produce  its 
other  effects  if  it  be  abforbed  from  the  fkin, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  All  that  is 
intended  to  be  fliown  is,  that  affection  of  the 
ftomach  has  very  great  power  over  the  reft 
cf  the  fyftem,  and  very  probably  co-operates 
with  the  encreafed  action  of  the  heart  in 
carrying  of  the  contraction  of  the  fmall 
veffels,  and  inaction  of  the  powers  of  the 
body,  or  the  more  unknown  alteration  from 
the  natural  ftate  of  the  fyftem  on  which 
thefe  depend. 

This  encreafed  action  of  the  heart,  and 
affection  of  the  ftomach,  may  be  the  only 
efficient  powers  which  take  place  in  the  hot 
fit  of  fevers,  or  there  may  be  others  with 
which  we  are  totally  unacquainted. 

In  inveftigating  the  effects  brought  on  by 
the  hot  fit,  we  muft  felect  thofe  appearances 
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which  take  place  in  a  fever,  confining  of  one 
paroxyfm  only,  and  which  is  terminated  in 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours,  for  there  are 
many  which  happen  in  compound  that  do 
not  appear  in  fimple  fevers. 

The   firft  that  fhall   be     taken    notice 
of   is  fullnefs   and   ftrength    of  the   pulfe 
added  to  its  frequency,    which  in  many  in- 
fiances,  is  very  much  encreafed  above  that 
which  arifes  in,  and  is  a  part  of  the  firft 
ftageof  thedifeafe.     It  is  often  much  more 
frequent  in  a  fimple  fever  than  in  the  pa- 
roxyfms of  intermittents,   and  ftill  more  fo 
in  paroxyfms  of  intermittents  than  in  conti- 
nued fevers.     In  fimple  fevers,  it  is  not  un- 
commonly 140  or  150  ftrokes  in  a  minute, 
full,  ftrong,  and  very  much  obftrudted.     In 
the  paroxyfms  of  intermittents  and  continu- 
ed fevers,  not  unfrcquently  hard  at  the  fame 
time.     But  this  feldom  happens  in  the  hot 
fit  of  a  fimple  fever.      Some   authors  have 
miftaken  the  obftruction   of  the  pulfe  for 
hardnefs.     Sometimes  the  difeafe  terminates 
in  topical  inflammation   without  any  crifis 
happening,  as  is  hereafter  to  be  defcribed, 

in 
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in  which  cafe,  although  the  pulfe  be 
hard,  the  fever  cannot  be  confidered  as  Am- 
ple. 

The  circulation  is,  therefore,  univerfally 
cncreafed,  although  unequally.     In  fome  of 
the  fmall  veffels  in  every  part  of  the  body,  it  is 
encreafed,  To  as  to  produce  rednefs  and  full- 
nefs  of  all  the  parts,  and  an  encreafed  fize  of 
the  veins.  But  then  many  of  the  fmall  veffels 
in  every  part  remain  contracted ;  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  exterior  parts,  although 
they   have  a    degree   of   rednefs,    flill  re- 
taining that  dirty  reddi&i  brown  y   from  the 
contracted   ftate  of    the   fecretory    organs, 
and   thence  the  diminution  of  the   fecre- 
tions,  which  ftill  continues ;  and  the  drynefs 
of  the  ikin  and  tongue.     It  appears   from 
thefe  fufficiently  evident,  that  although  fome 
of  the  fmall  veffels  are  fo  far  enlarged  as  to  let 
more  blood  pafs  through  them,  yet  others 
remain   flill  contracted.      The  circulation, 
therefore,  is  encreafed  by   the  ftrong,  and 
more  frequent  adlion  of  the  heart,  and  greater 
difference  between  the  contracted  and  re- 
laxed ftate  of  the  ventricle  propelling  the 

blood 
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blood  forward  through  fome  of  the  vefTels, 
while  others  remain  contracted. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hot  fit,  and  be- 
fore it  is  perfectly  formed,  the   circulation 
is  varioufly  affeCted  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  that  is,  the  circulation  is  evidently 
greater  in  one  particular  part.    It  frequently 
happens  that  one  part  ihall  become  red  and 
full,  while  others  remain  pale  and  contract- 
ed; one  arm,  for  inftance,  (hall  be  red  and 
larger,  while  the  other  is  pale  and  contract- 
ed.    The  veins  of  the  one  iliall  be  full,  and 
the  blood  flow  in  them  mpre  rapidly,  while 
thofe  in  the    other  remain  empty.     This 
fhall  continue  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
when  that  part  which  was  red  and  full,  and 
the  veins  diftended,  (hall  become  contracted, 
pale,  the  veins  contracted,  and  empty,  while 
that   which  was  pale,  its  veins  contracted 
and  empty  before,  fhall  become  full,  red, 
and  it  veins  diftended.    This  fhifting,  how- 
ever, remains  but  a  fhort  time  in  fimple  fe- 
ver, perhaps  not  above  half  an  hour.     In 
paroxyfms   of   intermittents,   it    continues 
longer,  and  flill  longer  in  the  firfl  attack  of 

con- 
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continued  fevers.  Univerfal  rednefs  at  length 
takes  place  in  all  cafes  of  fimple  fever ;  to^ 
gether  with  fullnefs,  encreafed  fize  of,  and 
greater  circulation  through  the  veins ;  ac- 
companied however,  with  appearances  of 
contraction. 

The  heat  is  frequently  much  greater  in 
the  cold  fit*  or  firft  ftage,  than  in  the  na- 
tural ftate  of  the  body.  Even  when  the 
patient  feels  himfelf  very  cold,  the  heat  of- 
ten arifes  to  as  great  a  degree  as  it  ever  does 
in  fever.  When  the  fecond  ftage  comes  on 
the  patient  begins  to  feel  himfelf  hotter*  but 
unequally  3  fometimes  one  extremity  is  felt 
cold  by  the  patient,  the  other  extremity 
hot  j  fometimes  the  extremities  feel  cold, 
when  the  patient  feels  the  parts  about  the 
thorax  very  hot*  But  this  inequality  fub- 
fifes  the  leaft>  and  for  the  fhorteft  duration 
in  a  fimple  fever.  The  heat  is  more  unequal 
in  the  paroxyfm  of  intermit  tents,  and  fre- 
quently much  more  in  the  firft  attack  of 
continued  fevers*  The  heat  over  the  whole 
body  in  a  fimple  fever  feems  intenfe  to  the 
patient,  yet   upon  application  of  the  ther- 
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mometer,   it  is  often  found  even  lefs  than 
it  was  when   the  patient  felt  himfelf  cold. 
When  the  patient  has  felt  himfelf  univerfally 
cold,    it  has    frequently  been  found   1050 
under  the  tongue,  but  when  he  felt  himfelf 
extremely  hot  it  has  been  reduced  to  1020  or 
103.     It  is  difficult  in  thefe  cafes  to  believe 
the  thermometer  a  perfect  meafure  of  heat, 
did  we  not  know  that  fenfation  of  heat  is  ex- 
tremely fallacious,  while  we  have  no  reafon  to 
doubt  that  the  different  expansions  of  mercury 
and  glafs  are  uniform  in  (hewing  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature,  as  they  are  always  the 
fame  in  every  fixed  point  of  heat  ;   fuch  as 
in  the  boiling  of  fluids  under  the  fame  de- 
gree of  prefTure,  the  becoming  fluid  of  lb- 
lids,  &c.   Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that 
the  patient  feels  himfelf  exceflively  hot  in 
the  hot  fit  of  a  fimple  fever,  yet  he  is  really 
not  more   fo  than  he  was  in  the  cold   fit, 
frequently  not  even  (o  hot. 

There  is  considerable  thirft  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  firft  ftage  of  a  fimple  fever, 
which  is  greatly  augmented  in  the  fecond 
ftage.     It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
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augmentation.  The  tongue  is  not  now 
drier,  nor  the  mouth  more  affected  with 
the  difeafe.  Perhaps,  the  exertion  of  the 
powers  of  the  heart,  which  we  have  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  operations  tending 
to  carry  off  the  difeafe,  may  poffibly  create 
thirft.  There  is  as  yet  no  evacuation  by 
which  the  proportion  of  water  can  be  di- 
miniihed  in  the  blood- vefTels.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  the  fuperior  fenfation  of  heat, 
although  not  accompanied  by  actual  heat, 
that  may  occafion  this  fuperior  fenfation  of 
thirft,  but  this  cannot  be  determined. 

The  patient  is  fometimes  fo  much  de- 
preffed  in  the  attack  of  fimple  fever  as  not 
to  feel  any  degree  of  reftlefTnefs,  but  at  other 
times  a  confiderable  degree  takes  place ;  it 
never  fails  to  come  on  moft  violently  in  the 
fecond  ftage.  If  it  did  take  place  in  the 
firfi  attack,  it  is  very  much  encreafed  dur- 
ing the  fecond  ftage.  The  patient  feels  the 
time  gone  through  infinitely  long  ;  a  minute 
fQcms  to  him  more  than  an  hour;  he  cannot 
fix  his  attention  on  any  object,  he  does  not 
He  eafy,  and  finds  no  relief  in  changing  his 
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pofture.  It  is  difficult  likewife  to  fay,  from 
what  caufe  this  takes  place.  It  is  certainly 
different  from  that  anxiety  and  oppreffion 
which  arifes  about  the  praecordia  in  the  firft 
ilage  of  the  difeafe. 

There  are  two  apparent  caufes  of  reft- 
leiTnefs  and  anxiety  in  the  fyftem,  One, 
an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lungs, 
in  the  au  tides  of  the  heart,  and  in  the 
veins  leading  to  them.  The  ventricles 
of  the  heart  can  never  be  faid  to  be  cp- 
preffed  with  blood,  fince  there  is  a  period  in 
each  of  their  contractions  in  which  l  the 
valve,  which  is  fituated  between  ths  ven- 
tricle and  auricle,  is  ihut,  no  blood  can  be 
thrown  into  the  ventricles  daring  the  time 
of  their  contraction,  while  they  are  clearing 
themfelves  by  propelling  the  blood  into  the 
aorta,  or  pulmonary  artery.  In  the  auricles, 
there  is  no  fuch  provifion,  but  the  blood  is 
preffing  into  them,  even  during  the  time  of 
their  contraction,  and  gives  reiiflance  to  it. 
The  veins  near  the  heart,  if  the  blood  be 
thrown,  upon  them  by  the  contraction  of  the 
veins  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
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auricles  are  not  capable  of  conveying  it  away, 
but  muftbe  diftended.  This  produces,  evi- 
dently anxiety  and  reftleffnefs.  Or  reftleffnefs 
may  arife  in  the  firft  ftage  from  univerfal  con- 
traction of  the  fmall  veffels,  and  may  continue 
in  the  fecond  from  the  contraction  remaining. 
In  the  fecond  ftage,  the  encreafe  of  circulation, 
from  the  stronger  action  of  the  heart  through 
fuch  veffels  as  become  of  larger  diameter, 
may  add  to  the  diftenfion  of  the  larger 
veins  near  the  heart.  The  ventricles, 
being  more  dilated  in  the  time  of  the  dila- 
tation, more  contracted  in  the  time  of  their 
contraction,  as  appears  from  the  pulfation 
of  the  arteries  being  much  greater,  and 
fuller,  may,  on  the  contrary,  take  off  the  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  blood,  fo  that,  perhaps, 
the  whole  anxiety  remaining  from  this  caufe 
may  not  be  greater  in  the  hot  fit  than  it  was 
in  the  firft  ftage. 

Another  caufe  of  reftleffnefs  and  uneafi- 
nefs  may  arife  from  diftenilon  of  the  fmall 
veffels  throughout  the  fyftem.  This  produces 
uneafinefs  over  the  whole  body,  accompanied 
with  anxiety,  reftleffnefs,  and  the  fame  idqa 
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of  the  prolongation  of  time.  The  author 
however,  would  not  be  confident  that  this 
was  entirely  the  caufe  of  reftleffnefs  in  the 
hot  fit  of  fimple  fevers  5  efpecially  at  its 
commencement.  There  are  various  caufes 
which  may  produce  it;  as  many  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  independant  of  the  dif- 
eafed  ftate  of  the  body  ;  therefore,  foreign  to 
the  prefent  fubject.  Not  but  that  the  mind 
is  affected  in  fever  as  well  as  the  body,  but 
this  has  been  confidered  as  part  of  the  firft 
ftage. 

There  are  many  difeafes  in  which 
independant  of  accumulation  of  blood, 
in  the  large  veins  near  the  heart,  and 
tenfion  of  the  fmall  veffels  throughout  the 
fyftem,  reftleffnefs,  uneafinefs,  and  the  idea 
of  the  prolongation  of  time,  may  be  pro- 
duced. If,  for  inftance,  fubftances  get  into 
the  ftcmach  which  difturb  it,  without  pro- 
ducing ficknefs  or  naufea,  the  fame  fenfation 
frequently  takes  place.  When  fubftances  get 
into  the  ftomach,  which  are  difagreeable  to  it, 
the  firft  operation  that  happens  is,  that  the 
fmall  veffels  throughout  the  fyftem  are  con- 
trac~ted5  as  appears  from  the  univerfal  pale- 
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nefs  which  takes  place.  The  blood  is 
thrown  in  large  quantity  upon  the  lungs, 
veins  near  the  heart,  and  its  auricles  occa- 
fioning  a  fenfe  of  weight  and  anxiety:  this 
may  be  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  fulnefs  of  the 
veins  near  the  heart  and  in  its  auricles. 
After  this  palenefs,  univerfal  heat,  ftrength, 
and  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  fwelling  every 
where,  cutaneous  eruption,  inflammation 
of  the  head,  great  tenfion  of  the  fyftem, 
and  uneaiinefs,  which  might  be  afcribed 
to  the  tenfion,  take  place.  But  there  are 
many  fubftances,  fuch  as  food  of  high  fla- 
vour, and  producing  vifcid  folution,  which, 
without  caufing  a  palenefs,  naufea,  tenfion, 
&c.  will,  if  eaten  in  too  great  quantity, 
or  if  thrown  into  a  ftomach  not  fufh> 
ciently  powerful  for  their  digeftion,  occafion 
the  fame  fenfe  of  uneafinefs,  reftleflhefs,  and 
the  idea  of  the  prolongation  of  time.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  affe&ion  of  the  ftcmach, 
independant  of  ficknefs  or  naufea,  and  in- 
dependant  of  any  tenfion,  which  may  occa- 
fion reftleflhefs,  uneafinefs,  and  idea  of  pro- 
longation of  time.      It  is  not  impoflible, 
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fince  the  ftomach  is  affedied  in  fever,  that  it 
may  be  owing  to  this  affedtion  that  thefe 
appearances  take  place. 

Delirium  may  take  place  in  the  firft  ftage 
of  fever,  and  in  confequence   of  either  the 
depreffion  of  ftrength  in  the  body,   or   in 
the  mind,  or  contraction  of  the   vefTels  of 
the  brain.     Delirium  may  alfo  take   place 
in   confequence    of    the   fecond    ftage    of 
the    difeafe,    and   that   in  a  fimple   fever. 
This   delirium  happens   much    more   fre- 
quently in  a  fimple  fever  than  it    does  in 
the  paroxyfms  of  intermittents.     The  deli- 
rium that  takes  place  in  the  fecond  ftage, 
would  appear  to  depend  entirely  on  the  en- 
creafed  action  of  the  heart  3   the  pulfe  be- 
coming very  full,  ftrong  and  frequent,  there 
arifes  pain  in  the  head,  diffimilar  from  the 
pain    which   took  place  in  the  firft  ftage. 
That  which  took  place  in  the  firft  ftage  is 
clearly  a  pain  affedti  ng  the  integuments  of 
the  head,  perhaps   the  fkin  alone,  at  moft 
the    pericranium ;     but    the     pain    which 
arifes  in  the  fecond  ftage,  is  felt  by  the  pa- 
tient internally,   and  gives  him  the  idea  that 
there  is  fomething  diftending  the  head  or  the 
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brain,  fo  as  to  attempt  to  burn:  the  cranium* 
It  is  not  more,  nor  often  fo  violent  as  the  pain 
taking  place  from  the  firft  ftage  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  The  delirium  it  produces,  while  it  re- 
mains, is  confiderable  -,  that  is,  the  patient 
often  miftakes  one  object  for  another, 
although  the  organs  of  fenfation  make  ftill 
an  impreflion  on  his  mind.  He  can  fee, 
for  example,  but  miftakes  one  man  for 
another,  or  for  a  poft.  His  organs  of 
hearing  are  often  more  readily  affected,  but 
not  with  the  ideas  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  fame  founds  were  he  in 
health.  The  fame  thing  happens  with  re- 
gard to  his  other  fenfes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  carotid  and  tem- 
poral arteries  beat  full  and  ftrong,  the  eyes 
are  rather  red,  and  the  face  flufhed  ;  there 
is,  therefore,  reafon  to  believe  that  this  de- 
lirium a rifes  from  compreffion  of  the  brain 
by  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  up  into  it 
by  the  encreafed  action  of  the  heat. 

This  delirium,  if  unaccompanied  with 
hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  by  no  means  retards 
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thecrifis.  But  if  hardnefsof  the  pulfe,  in- 
dependant  of  obftruction,  mould  take  place, 
it  often  converts  the  difeafe  into  a  compound 
fever. 

With  thefe  fymptom?,  as  far  as  they  are 
compatible  with  them,  all  the  appearances 
which  take  place  in  the  firft  flageof  fever  con- 
tinue. Some,  however, are  incompatible;  the 
pulfe  cannot  be  full  and  ftrong,  and  fmall  at 
the  fame  time,  for  inftance.  Other  wife  the 
pain  in  the  forehead,  depreffion  of  ftrength, 
foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  and  contra&ion  of 
the  fecretory  organs,  &c.  all  continue. 

Fevers  generally  differ  from  one  another 
in  the  duration  of  the  hot  fit.  A  fever 
which  has  been  called  an  ephemera,  as  laft- 
ing  a  day  and  a  night,  although  defcribed 
by  Greek  phyficians  as  attended  with  as 
violent  fymptoms  as  any  fever,  yet  by  mo- 
dern practitioners  a  difeafe  under  this  name 
has  generally  been  attributed  to  excefs. 
Such  as  drinking  too  large  quantities  of 
wine  ;  or  the  application  of  fome  other  fuch 
ftimulus,  whichoccafionsa  frequency  of  pulfe 
and  heat,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  this 
r  affe&ion 
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affeclion  does  not  in  any  way  refemble  a  fe^ 
yer,  there  being  none  of  the  other  fymp- 
toms  of  that  diieaf:. 

A  flmple  fever,  fuch  as  the  author  is  de- 
fcribing,  does  not  often  laft  aday  and  a  night, 
but  is  often  terminated  in  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  hours ;  the  difeafe  going  off  does 
not  return  again,  and  then  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  perfectly  fimple;  or  it  does  return 
again,  and  forms  a  compound  fever,  the 
hiftory  of  which  will  be  mown  in  a  future 
diiTertation, 

Neverthelefs,  the  hot  fit  in  fimple  fever 
may  remain  for  a  much  longer  time,  may  con- 
tinue two  days,  or  even  run  into  the  third, 
without  any  frefri  exacerbation,  and  may  be 
carried  off.  This  happens  from  the  prolong- 
ation of  the  fecond  ftage,  but  this  is  ex- 
tremely rare. 

Much  more  frequently  in  fimple  fevers, 
the  firfb  ftage  does  not  continue  above  two 
hours,  the  fecond  ftage  rarely  continues 
afterwards  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours 
before  the  crifts  begins  to  take  place.  It 
frequently  happens  that  it  continues  a  much 
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lefs  time  when  the  difeafe  is  not  terminated 
by  a  crifis,  but  by  an  inflammation,  or  an 
haemorrhage. 

Thefirft  manner  in  which  a  fimple  fever 
terminates,  has  been  called  a  crifis.  Rome 
and  Italy  having  acquired  their  fcience  from 
Greece,  were  exceedingly  apt  to  adopt  Greek 
phrafes,  more  particularly  in  medicine,  be- 
caufe  almoft  all  the  phyficians  among  the 
Romans  were  Greeks.  But  the  terms  were 
employed  very  vaguely.  Crifis,  for  exam- 
ple, was  ufed  for  any  termination  of  any 
difeafe,  good  or  bad.  Among  the  modern?, 
there  is  nothing  fo  prejudicial  to  medicine 
as  the  introduction  of  Greek  names,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  have  been  adopted  by  numbers 
who  do  not  underftand  one  word  of  the  lan- 
guage. When  the  term  crifis  is  made  ufe 
of  in  the  prefent  work,  it  always  means  the 
going  off  of  the  firffc  ftage  of  fever  in  the 
manner  here  defcribed. 

The  hot  fit  having  continued  a  certain 
time  is  the  occafion  apparently  of  the  crifis, 
either  by  means  of  the  encreafed  adlion  of 
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the  heart  and  arteries ;'  the  affection  of  the 
ftomach  ;  or  both  taken  together  ;  or,  oer- 
haps,  by  fome  other  operation  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  difcovered.  Sometimes  one 
of  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  gives  way 
fir  ft ;  fometimes  another ;  fo  that  it  cannot 
belaid  which  has  the  priority.  When  the 
fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  are  carried  off, 
thofe  of  the  fecond  ftage  go  off  of  courfe, 
being  produced  by  thofe  of  the  firft.  So 
that  if  the  firft  ftage  had  never  taken  place, 
the  fecond  would  never  have  come  on.  Nor 
does  the  fecond  ftage  continue  like  the  firft 
independant  of  its  caufe,  but  leaves  the  pa- 
tient as  foon  as  its  caufe  is  removed. 

It  is  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  that 
firft  apparently  give  way.  Sometimes  the 
great  fenfe  of  weight  about  the  prsecordia, 
fometimes  the  obftrudion  of  the  pulfe, 
fometimes  relaxation  of  the  fecretory  veffels 
takes  place,  &c„  but  the  moft  ftriking  ap- 
pearance to  the  patient  and  by-ftander,  is 
relaxation  of  the  veffels  of  the  fkin,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  profufe  fweating  takes 
place,  which  has  been  fuppofed   by  many 
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eminent  practitioners,  to  be  an  evacuation 
of  fomething  noxious  to  the  fvftem,  and 
which  was  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

It  is' difficult  to  procure  a  quantity  of  the 
fluid,  fo  fecreted,  fufficient  to  determine  its 
qualities;  fomemay  be  procured  by  taking  it 
off  from  thefkin  bv  a  fpoon,  or  by  walhing  the 
linen  in  diddled  water.  By  the  firfl  me- 
thod it  is  difficult  to  procure  more  than  two 
or  three  ounces,  in  moll  cafes  hardly  one.  It 
is  a  fluid  not  perfectly  t  ran  (parent;  its  want  of 
tranfparency  depends  on  an  oily  matter, 
which,  on  {landing  in  a  clofe  phiai,  arifes 
to  the  furface,  and  coniiils  partly  of  expreiTed 
oil,  partly  of  the  oil  which  gives  the  pecu- 
liar fmell  to  the  body.  In  both  theie  re- 
fpedls  it  agrees  with  the  oily  matter  com- 
monly fecreted  in  the  fvveat  of  a  man  in 
health.  After  this  oil  has  rifen  to  the  top  fo 
that  the  water  becomes  tranfparent,  on  eva- 
porating it,  a  mucilaginous  matter  is  found; 
if  the  heat  employed  for  the  evaporation  bs 
under  i  50^,  it  is  nearly  colourlefs,  and  per- 
fectly foluble  in  water  again  ;  with  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  it  acquires  a  brownifli  colour. 

Along 
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Along  with  this  mucilaginous  matter,  falinc 
fubftances  are  found,  but  in  fuch  fmall  quan- 
tity, when  the  fweat  is  taken  from  the  ikin, 
by  a  fpoon  that  it  can  hardly  be  determined 
what  they  are.  When  taken  from  the  linen 
of  a  patient  waihed  in  diftilled  water,  filtered 
and  evaporated,  natron  muriatum,  ammonia 
muriata,  and  ammonia  phofphorataare  found. 
All  thefe  fubftances  are  found  in  fweat  excited 
in  a  healthy  body,  fo  that  in  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  experiment,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  matter  evacuated  by  fweating  which 
is  not  found  in  health.  It  is  poffible,  indeed, 
that  fomething  may  efcape  chemical  experi- 
ment, but  it  muft  never  be  prefumed  that 
there  is.  Too  often  a  poffibility  of  fubftances 
or  circumftances  exifting,  that  the  niceft 
fcrutiny  could  not  deted:,  has  been  deemed 
a  fufficient  proof  that  fuch  circumftances  or 
fubftances  did  actually  exift ;  a  proof, 
and  not  a  poffibility,  is  always  neceflary  to 
induce  the  fmalleft  belief  of  their  prefence. 
There  is,  therefore,  the  higheft  probability 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  evacuation  dif- 
ferent from  the  fweating  that  takes  place 
in  a  perfoQ  in  health,  and   that  it   arifes 
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merely  from  relaxation  of  the  veilels  of  the 
fkin. 

Although  profufe  fweating  rnoft  com- 
monly tal^es  place  in  the  going  off  of  a  Am- 
ple paroxyfm  of  fever,  by  crifis,  there  is 
fometimes  only  a  gentle  moifture  on  the  fkin 
which  is  at  the  fame  time  relaxed.  The  fkin  re- 
turns likewife  to  its  natural  colour,  but  this 
happens  only  towards  the  end  of  the  criiis,  or 
we  fhould  rather  fay,  that  the  true  fkin  re- 
ceives its  natural  florid  colour  from  the 
blood  circulating  through  the  fmall  veffels, 
and  overcomes  the  colouring  membrane  of 
the  fkin,  and  the  colour  of  the  febacious 
matter.  Indeed  there  appears  to  be. more 
colour  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fever,  from  the 
febacious  matter  of  the  glands,  and  the  co- 
louring membrane  of  the  fkin,  than  in  the 
natural  date,  and  that  this  was  part  of  the 
difeafe ;  but  this  colour  will  be  more  con- 
centrated in  confequence  of  the  contraction 
of  the  fkin,  fince  the  febacious  glands  will 
be  brought  nearer  to  one  another,  and  like- 
wife  the  different  parts  of  the  colouring 
membrane  of  the  fkin,  fo  as  to  give,  as  it 
1  were 
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were,  a  deeper  tint.  When  the  contraction 
of  the  fkin  goes  off,  this  colour  goes  off 
likewife;  but  this  never  happens  at  firft, 
whether  there  be  much  or  little  evacuation 
by  fweating,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
crifis,  or  when  it  has  compleatly  taken  place. 

The  evacuation  by  fweating  takes  place 
very  profufely  in  the  greateft  number  of  fimple 
fevers  for  feveral  hours.  But  as  in  fome  it 
is  but  trifling,  it  would  not  feem  a  neceflary 
means  of  carrying  off  fever.  Probably  it  is 
merely  accidental,  and  in  confequence  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  Ikin,  and  continued  ftrong 
action  of  the  heart ;  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  no  fimple  fever  is  compleatly 
carried  off  by  cfifis,  without  fome  degree  of 
moiflureof  thefldn. 

The  urine  is  alfo  fecreted  commonly  in 
larger  quantity  in  the  crifis  of  fever ; 
but  what  is  moft  remarkable  in  it  is,  that  if 
it  be  collected  in  fufficient  quantity,  and  let 
ftand  for  fome  time,  it  becomes  turbid,  and 
flaky  chryftals  are  depofited  of  a  dirty  red 
colour.  This  depofition  almoft  always  takes 
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place  on  the  going  off  t)f  a  fimple  fever  by 
crifis,  and  that  even  when  the  febrile  ap- 
pearances have  been  very  flight,  often  when 
it  was  only  an  encreafe  of  the  natural  even- 
ing paroxyfm  of  fever.  This  matter  fqems 
conftantly  to  be  contained  in  the  urine,  even 
in  health,  with  different  appearances.  The 
urine,  when  firft  evacuated,  is  perfectly 
tranfparent,  and,  what  is  commonly  called 
in  liquors,  bright,  remaining  fo  while  it 
Hands  in  the  heat  of  the  human  body.  We 
are  unacquainted  with  the  ftate  of  it  in  thofe 
climates  where  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  body.  If  this  matter 
has  feparated  from  it  by  {landing,  it  re-dif- 
folves  on  being  heated,  provided  no  evapo- 
ration has  taken  place  - 

Thefe*  dirty,  red  coloured,  flaky  chryf- 
tals  appear  conftantly,  in  as  far  as  the  au- 
thor knows,  in  that  crifis  of  a  fimple  fever, 
which  entirely  carries  off  the  difeafe;  if  they 
were  wanting,  he  would  hardly  hefitate  to 
fay,  that  it  was  not  a  paroxyfm  of  fimple  fe- 
ver, but  that  the  fever  would  be  repeated, 
although  all    the  other  fymptoms  denoted 
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a  perfecl  crifis.  The  appearance  of  thefe  flaky 
chryftallizations  feldom  takes  place  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  crifis,  but  generally  after 
the  fweating  has  continued  fometime.  The 
matter  of  thefe  chryftals  has  been  confidered  by 
many  authors  as  the  matter  that  occafioned 
the  difeafe,  changed  and  made  fit  for  eva- 
cuation, but  that  it  is  not,  will  appear  from 
many  conliderations*  In  the  firft  place  it  is 
always  prefent  in  health,  only  not  in  ftich 
quantities  as  to  chryftallize  in  flaky  chryftals, 
and  that  at  all  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  quantity,  indeed,  in  health 
is  fo  fmall  as  to  be  hardly  weighable,  but 
then  when  it  is  copious,  if  feparated  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  fluid  by  filtration, 
and  dried  ;  it  hardly  ever  weighs  fo  much 
as  five  grains,  if  we  take  it  from  all  the 
urine  fecreted  in  twenty-four  hours.  From 
the  quantity,  it  hardly  can  be  fuppofed  that 
it  could  produce  any  great  variation  in  the 
fyftem,  much  lefs  fuch  a  difeafe  as  fever.  It 
not  only  makes  its  appearance  in  the  criiis 
of  fevcr9  but  likewife  in  many  other  difeafes* 
both  of  the  fyftem  generally  and  of  particu- 
lar parts,  and  frequently  in  difeafes  where 
no  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  nor  any  derange - 
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ment  whatever  of  the  fyftem  generally,  nor 
any  particular  affection  of  the  organs  of  fe- 
cretion  takes  place.  The  appearance  of  this 
fubftance,  therefore,  muft  be  confidered  as 
not  at  all  efTential,  but  only  accidental,  per- 
haps from  relaxation  of  the  organs  of  fecre- 
tion,  although  its  appearance  is  of  great 
importance  in  determining  the  crifis,  not 
only  of  fimple  but  of  compound  fe- 
vers. 

The  mouth  and  tongue,  which  were  dry 
in  the  attack,  become  moift  during  the 
crifis,  and  the  tongue  becomes  clean.  The 
tongue  has  been  defcribed  as  covered  with  a 
particular  kind  of  cruft,  which  adhered  to  it 
as  part  of  itfelf.  In  the  crifis  the  cruft  falls 
off  in  a  furprifing  manner.  It, is  known  that 
when  any  part  of  the  body  dies,  or  is  killed  , 
by  any  means,  a  procefs  immediately  takes 
place,  by  which  that  part  of  the  fibres 
where  the  living  and  dead  were  mechanically 
united,  is  converted  into  a  fluid  ;  in  confe- 
quence  the  dead  and  living  parts  are  feparated 
from  one  another,  and  the  dead  parts  of 
courfe,  if  they  were  on  any  external  furface 
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of  the  body,  or  on  the  furface  of  any  cavity 
that  opens  externally,  are  thrown  off.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Hunter  and  feme 
other  pathologifts  have  held  an  opinion, 
that  theabforbents  took  up  this  part  of  the 
fibres  ;  but  it  is  impoffible  that  an  abforbent 
fliouid  take  up  part  of  a  fibre,  unlefs  its  con- 
tinuity had  been  previoufly  broken  by  fome 
mechanical  or  chemical  means.  There  is  no 
mechanical  power  in  the  orifice  of  an  ab- 
forbent vefiel  that  can  break  the  continuity 
of  a  fibre  ;  it  muft  be  broken  by  the  coriver- 
fion  of  it,  by  fome  chemical  means,  into  a 
fluid. 

It  is  by  a  fimilar  operatiQn,  that  the  cruft 
which  was  formed  on  the  tongue  in  a  fimple 
fever  is  thrown  off,  for  the  cruft  ad- 
heres to  the  furface  as  part  of  itfelf.  This 
feparation  is  much  more  confpicuous  in  the 
crifis  of  a  fimple  fever,  than  in  any  other 
cafe,  for  the  whole  takes  place  in  an  hour 
or  two,  fo  as  to  leave  the  tongue  compleatly 
clean.  The  edges  of  the  tongue  fir  ft  be-, 
come  mcift,  but  that  is  where  the  cruft  did 
not  cover  it,  and  their  moifture  is  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  reft  of  the  mouth. 

Qj  The 
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The  cruft  itfelf  comes  off  in  fmall  flakes 
every  where  over  the  furface,  leaving  at  firft 
{pecks,  as  it  were,  where  the  tongue  be- 
comes clean,  and  others,  where  the  cruft 
ftill  remains,  until  at  la  ft  the  whole  furface  of 
the  tongue  is  entirely  in  its  natural  Hate. 

When  a  dead  part  is  exfoliated  from  a 
living  part,  it  leaves  the  furface  of  the  liv- 
ing part  in  many  cafes,  in  a  ftate  of  exul- 
ceration ;  in  fome  cafes,  however,  it  is 
left  in  its  natural  ftate;  as,  for "~  inftance, 
when  thofe  Houghs  which  are  formed  in  the 
erysipelatous  fore  throat  are  exfoliated,  an 
indentation  remains  in  the  furface  of  the 
membrane ;  but  in  this  hollow  the  mem- 
brane is  perfectly  found,  the  hollow  gradu- 
ally rifes.  upland  is  obliterated.  The  fur- 
face of  the  tongue  is  perfectly  found  when 
the  cruft  is^  exfoliated  in  a  Ample  fever,  it  is 
by  no  means  always  fo  in  compound  fevers. 
In  the  ciifis  of  a  limple  fever  the  cruft  is 
entirely  carried  off  from  the  tongue,  and  it 
is  left  perfectly  clean,  and  in  its  natural 
ftate. 

At    the   fame   time   the  mouth  becomes 
moift,  it  was  dry  from  the  contraction  of  the 

fecretory 
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decretory  veflels  of  the  glands,  whofe  ex- 
cretory duds  open  into   the  mouth   in  its 
natural  ftate.     There  are  four  large  glands, 
the  two  carotid,  and  the  two  fubmaxillary 
which  fecrete  the  faliva  at  a    confiderable 
diftance,  and  their  excretory  duels  run  a  con- 
fiderable way  before  they  terminate  in  the 
mouth.     In  the  crilis  of  a  firnple  fever  thefe 
glands  fecrete  a  larger  quantity  of  faliva,  but 
not  fo  much  as  to  be  thrown  out  from  the 
mouth.     It  is  proper  to  obferve  that  the 
fluid  thefe  glands   fecrete  is  deftined  to  be 
employed    in    the   ftomach.      If   a   larger* 
quantity  be  fecreted  than  is  ufeful   in  the 
ftomach,  it  is  evacuated  by  the  mouth.  The 
principal  purpofe  for   which  the  faliva    is 
made  ufe  of  in  the  ftomach  is  for  the  digef- 
tion    of  the   food.      During  the   firft   and 
fecond  ftages  of  a  limple  fever  no  food  is 
thrown  into  the  ftomach,  or  if  it  be  it  is 
not  digefted  there;    although   little  or  no 
faliva  be  fecreted,  there  being  no  want  of  it 
no  mifchief  enfues.     When   the  crilis   has 
taken   place,   the   appetite   is    immediately 
reftored,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  it  paffes 
into  the   ftomach   unperceived.      A   more 

O  4  copious 
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copious  fecretion  of  it  has  not  therefore  been 
obferved  in  the  crifis  of  fever,  especially  in 
Ample  ones. 

There  are  various  other  glands  fituated  in 
the  mouth  which  fecrete  mucus ;  perhaps 
faliva,  or  fome  other  fluids ;  thefe  ferve  to 
keep  the  mouth  moift,  which  it  becomes 
by  degrees  in  a  very  compleat  manner,  in 
the  crifis,  efpecially  at  the  end.  But  from 
none  of  the  glands  of  the  mouth  is  there 
any  fuch  remarkable  or  copious  fecretion,  as 
from  the  fkin  or  kidneys,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  thofe  fecreted  different  from  what  is 
found  in  health. 

The  thirft  which  takes  place  in  fever 
arifes  partly  from  the  drynefs  of  the  mouth. 
The  thirft,  fo  far  as  it  depends  on  this  caufe, 
muft,  in  confequence  of  greater  fecretion 
from  thefe  glands,  be  removed.  But  it  alfo 
depends  on  the  (late  of  the  ftomach,  and  it 
alfo  has  been  faid  to  depend  partly  on  the 
want  of  fluids  in  the  blood- veffels.  The 
large  evacuation  by  fvveating  which  takes 
place  in  the  crifis  of  a  lirnple  fever,  evacuat- 
ing large  quantities  of  watery  fluids,  occafions 
a  want  of  them  in  the  blood-vefiels,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  it  might  be  expected  to  have  the 
fame  effecl,  as  when  fweating  is  produced 
by  a  warm  atmofphere,  exercife,  or  any  fuch 
caufe.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  that  the  ftomach  being  relieved  from 
the  fever,  the  tongue  being  moift  from  a 
greater  fecretion  of  fluids  into  it  ;  the 
thirft  which  took  place  in  the  firft  and 
fecond  ftages  of  the  difeafe  is  carried  off  j 
fo  that  although  the  fweating  be  profufe, 
the  patient  is  relieved  from  this  fymptom 
tov/ards  the  end  of  the  crifis  of  a  fimple 
fever. 

In  the  attack  of  fever,  fappofing  it  to  be 
compleat,  lefs  bile  is  fecreted,  lefs  pancreatic 
juice,  and  there  is  alfo  lefs  fecretion  fiom 
the  mucous  glands,  and  other  glands  of  the 
interlines  through  the  whole  inteftinal  canal. 
When  the  fever  is  prefent  there  is  therefore 
lefs  matter  to  be  carried  forward  by  the 
periflaltic  motion.  If  food  wTere  in  the 
ftomach  when  the  fever  came  on,  or  even 
if  it  had  got  in  four  or  five  hours  before,  no 
change  being  made  in  that  food  by  the 
ordinary  proceffes  of  digeftion,   during  the 

paroxyfm 
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pferoxyfm  of  fimple  fever,  that  part  of  it 
which  is  indigeftible  does  not  get  into  the 
inteftines,  and  therefore  cannot  be  carried 
forward  by  the  periftaltic  motion.  The 
author  likewife  fufpedts,  that  the  canal  itfelf ' 
is  contracted  in  the  fever,  that  the  food  is 
hardly  digefted  till  after  the  fever  if  it  con- 
tinues only  ten  or  twelve  hours.  From  the 
food  beginning  to  digeft  towards  the  end  of 
the  crifis,  but  more  by  the  pancreatic  juice, 
mucus,  and  other  fluids  fecreted  into  the 
inteftinal  canal  being  formed  and  thrown 
into  it  in  greater  quantity,  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  canal  going  off,  and  the 
periftaltic  motion  returning  to  its.  natural 
ftate,  the  evacuation  from  the  inteftines 
comes  into  its  natural  (late,  but  is  not  much 
encreafed  in  the  crifis  of  a  fimple  fever  in 
common,  although  in  the  crifis  of  compound 
fevers  it  is  often  very  con fiderably  encreafed. 
There  is  no  reafon  for  believing  any  thing 
is  evacuated  from  the  inteftines  different  from 
what  is  evacuated  in  health. 

Every  other  fecretion,  befides  thofe  which 

have  been  now   enumerated  returns  to  its 

natural  ftate,   and  very  rarely  exceeds  it  in 

quantity. 

When 
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When  a  crifis  takes  place  in  a  fimple 
fever,  the  feel  of  obftruc~tion  of  the  pulfe 
goes  off,  but  very  varioufly.  Sometimes 
the  feel  of  obftruction  begins  to  diminifh  at 
the  commencement  of  the  crifis,  and  does 
not  go  off  entirely  until  it  is  quite  compleat ; 
fometimes  the  crifis  continues  without  any 
diminution  of  the  feel  of  obftrudtion  of  the 
pulfe,  till  the  fvveating  has  gone  on  for  an 
hour  or  two,  then  goes  gradually  off,  and  is 
entirely  removed  before  the  end  of  the 
crifis. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulfe  continues  al- 
moft  always  until  near  the  end  of  the  crifis, 
and  its  return  to  the  natural  ftate  is  often  not 
till  .towards  the  end ;  and  after  the  encreafe 
of  fweating,  and  other  fecretions  are  entirely 
gone  off.  The  fulnefs  and  ftrength  if  they 
took  place,always  begin  to  diminish  at  the  very 
firft  beginning  of  the  crifis,  and  go  off  before 
its  termination  ;  and  indeed  towards  the  end 
the  pulfe  becomes  weaker  than  it  is  in  its 
natural  ftate.  The  affection  of  the  ftomach, 
and  depreflion  about  the  pracordia  begin  to 
diminifh  at  the  beginning  of  the  crifis,  and 

I  gradually 
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gradually  continue  to  diminifh,  until  at  laft, 
all  affe&ion  of  this  kind  entirely  ceafes  ;  the 
pain  in  the  forehead  begins  to  diminish  at 
the  beginning  of  the  crifis,  and  is  totally 
carried  off  before  its  termination,  as  is  alio 
the  depreffion  of  mufcular  ftrcngth. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  this 
depreffion  of  mufcular  flrength  is  very 
different  from  weaknefs,  but  the  exertions 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  paroxyfm 
leave  the  patient  exhaufted,  fo  that  the  force 
of  the  fyftem  is  not  felt  to  revive,  till  fome- 
time  after  the  crifis  has  been  quite  compleat- 
ed ;  it  then  often  happens,  that  the  patient 
falls  into  a  profound  and  quiet  fleep,  after 
which  even  the  vigor  of  the  body  is  not 
perfedtly  reftored. 

All  the  other  appearances  proper  to  the 
firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe  are  carried  off  com- 
pleatly,  and  then,  or  rather  fomewhat  before, 
if  there  were  any  encreafed  fecretions  they 
begin  to  diminifli,  and  are  entirely  reftored 
to  their  natural  irate,  fo  that  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  returns  perfectly  to  its  natural  ftate ;  if 

it 
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it  does  not,  it  is  not  a  fimple  fever.  For 
although  it  may  happen  in  compound  fevers, 
that  a  crifis  may  take  place,  leaving  fome 
fymptoms  of  the  firfl  or  fecondftage,  which 
may  go  off  afterwards  without  repetition  of 
the  fever,  yet  it  never  happens  in  a  fe- 
ver, which  compleats  its  courfe  in  8,  io, 
or  i  %  hours,  that  the  difeafe  does  not  return, 
if  any  preternatural  appearance  whatever, 
excepting  weaknefr,  remains  after  the  crifis* 
If  there  be  any  head-ach  for  inftance,  lan- 
guor, pain  in  the  frnall  of  the  back,  or  in 
fhort  any  other  flight  iymptom  remaining, 
the  fever  recurs,  and  is  not  a  fimple 
fever. 

Although  fimple  fevers  continue  generally 
only  8,  i  o,  or  12  hours,  yet  the  firfl  ftage  may 
continue  an  hour  or  two  before  the  fecend 
takes  place,  and  that  may  continue  four  and 
twenty  hours  before  any  appearance  of  crifis ; 
the  crifis  may  continue  with  flow  progrefs 
twenty-four  hours  longer,  but  (till  it  muft 
be  abfolutely  compleat,  and  the  patient  muft 
be  left  in  perfect  health  other  wife  the 
difeafe  certainly  recurs  ;  but  inftances  of  fo 
long  a  fimple  paroxyfm  of  fever  are  rare. 

A  fimple 
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A  iimple  Sv.ermay.be  terminated  in  other 
Wavs  than  a  c-rifis,  fo  as  to  be  carried  off, 
but  then  the- patient  is  not  freed  from  difeafe, 
fo  as  to  return  to  his  natural  healthy  flatc. 
Its  termination  in  other  difeafes  will  be  no- 
ticed in  a  future  dhTertation, 

All  fevers,  according  to  the  author's  obfer- 
vation,  are  either  the  difeafe  which  has  been 
defcribed,  or  repetitions  of  it  modified  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  and  every  enquiry 
into  the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe  mull  be  found- 
ed upon  a  knowledge  of  iimple  fever,  Galen 
is  the  only  one  who  has  armied  whether  allfe- 
vers  are  repetitions  of  iimple  fever  v/ith  dif- 
ferent modifications.  All  the  authors  who 
have  treated  the  1  r  have  fallen 

into  confufion,  which  can  only  be^avoided  by 
a  diftinct  idea  of  fimple  fever,  a  description  of 
which  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  given  in 
the  above  pages,  In  a  future  differtation 
the  author  propofes  to  point  out  the  manner 
in  which  fimple  fever  is  repeated  with  vari- 
ous modifications,  fo  as  to  form  all  the 
varieties  of  the  difeafe. 
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